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e A erack fleet of modern 
American ships offering reg- 
ular service, cruises and tours 
between New York, Boston, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 


Maine, Virginia and Nassau 


Ac 
NYY 


I. = Wuerever prows 
cleave water along the safe Atlantic sea 
lanes, from Nova Scotia to Nassau, the 
“Eastern” name is tradition. 

Aboard the ships of this modern blue- 
water fleet are varied comforts and af. 
diversion. ... Cool, spacious lounges. 277. 

. Breeze-swept decks where pleas- °* r\\ 
ant people play. . . . Food fit for an 
admiral. . Roomy cabins, with 2) 4 
good ventilation, telephones, reading lamps, 
hot and cold running water. There are also 
many suites de luxe that have beds instead 
of berths and private baths with showers. 

Come to “Eastern,” headquarters for lux- 

urious ocean travel along the peaceful Atlan- 
tic seaboard. You'll be surprised at 
our reasonable rates. 
(A For tickets and reservations, 
| communicate with Eastern Steam- 
ship Lines, India Wharf, Boston; 
5 W. 49th St. (Rockefeller Center), New 
York; or SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 





TAKE ALONG YOUR CAR 
“Eastern” offers low rates for auto- 
mobiles accompanied by passengers. 


WRITE FOR "'EASTERN"' CRUISE-TOUR BOOK- 
LETS ABOUT THE PORTS YOU'D LIKE TO VISIT 








EASTERN 
Aeamshipe Lines 
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HEADS" they met one windy day. 


Gallantly he helped her recov- 
er the scattered bundles. **Ah!"’ he smiled, 
as he handed her a can of Underwood Dev- 
iled Ham, ‘*I see we havea mutual friend.”’ 














SPREADS naturally followed. For she 
knew that there’s man- 
appeal in this spicy, satisfying Deviled Ham 
made by Underwood, There was a gleam 
in his eye as he tasted her very special **come 
hither’’ sandwich and its smooth, spicy tang. 
She blushed with pride. 


SC te 
A 
f 















WEDS Just as you'd expect, she’s now 
a blushing bride, It’s just as we 
expected, for we’ve known for years how 
men go for the appetizing, satisfying sand- 
wiches and canapés made with Underwood 
Deviled Ham. So thrifty, too, even just- 
married budgets can afford Underwood's! 


UNDER } WOOD 


DEVILED HAM 


lhe mon! 


ALSO MADE IN CANADA—SOLD AT THE SAME PRICE 
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YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, 
minimum 50¢. The column is free only to those subscribing before December 10, 1938 
or renewing before January 10, 1939. Send us your ad by the first of the month. You'll 
be surprised at the fun you'll get out of this swopping hobby. To answer an ad, write to 
the key number under the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Swop copy will not be run more than three months without change unless es- 
pecially requested. If your advertisement has been dropped, that’s the reason. 


Wanted: a new wife. She must be young and energetic 
and willing to care for an old man most 82, who is 
quite lame with rheumatism and has the softening of 
the brain coming on. Have been married three times, 
divorced once, and crucified several times, but don't 
mind breaking in another young woman, who means 
business — and comes well recommended. Ju401 

Urgently need old millstone — 3 feet in diameter, 12 
inches or more thick. Have you one and what'll you 
swop it for? Ju402 

Beautiful wolf fur rug. Suitable, cutter, home decora- 
tion, football games, winter driving, hunting blanket 

light, but very warm. Value $100 — swop piece of 
antique silver, or what have you? Ju403 

Will swop board and room at the Lord Jeffery Inn 
for oriental rugs, any size. Ju404 

Just ache to own a big old fashioned brooch or locket 
— gold, silver, or garnet. Offer silk for dress, new sheets, 
or what do you want? Ju405 

“‘Swop Toastmaster” never used, cost $16.95 for 
comfortable, warm kitchen privileges, week or ten days 
in July. Prefer near Portland, Rockland, or any small 
town near sea. Congenial couple, very best references 
Ju406 


I want Henry Kitchell Webster's ‘‘The Sky-Man."’ 
Who has a copy to swop, and for what? Ju407 
Will swop a goblet in a reproduction of the ‘‘West- 
ward Ho”’ pattern, for a piece of copper luster, either 
new or old. Ju408 
Wanted — the entire poem (entitled ‘‘A Covered 
Bridge’’) containing these lines: 
“Its ancient roof resounds to hoof 
As waters roar beneath it. 
Through storm and strife it clings to life 
And only time can cleave it.”’ 
(Also wish name of its author and source.) Will swop 
other poems about covered bridges. Ju409 
Will a lonely Yankee maid, or widow of the old 
fashioned kind, wish to swop letters with an artist? 
Parisian born, Yankee by choice, aged 39, well educated, 
no bad habits, fond of literature, fishing, hunting, out- 
of-doors. Ju410 
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Will swop valuable old books, paintings, or grand- 
father clock for good Ford or Chevrolet. Ju4i1 

Will swop for four of your grandmother's old Yankee 
family recipes, suitable for use in a Treadway Inn, 
a half-gallon of pure Vermont maple syrup. Ju412 


A man of forty would like to ‘‘swop’’ what love and 
other services he might be able to render to some little 
girl (4-8), for what affection she might graciously 
consent to bestow upon him. Ju413 





Moving is bad for curtains. I can’t use my brand new 
four ruffled and three straight pairs. Also have an 
extra pair of feather pillows (new). Ju414 

I am making a scrap book of handweaving samples 
done by our New England ancestors. Has anyone scraps, 
large or small, in good or poor condition, of such work? 
I would swop foreign or U. S. stamps, children’s books 
or books on almost any subject, or what would you like? 
ju4i5 


Swop rocking chairs for straight chairs. Ju416 











Notice to Swoppers 


| The closing date for new swops and 
removal of the old is the first of the 
month previous to the one in which 
you wish your ad to appear or to be 
pulled. When your swop has been 
completed please notify us. And be sure 
to send your key number. Every time 
you do means one less gray hair for the 
Swop Editor! 


——$——$—$— — —— —— — le 





I have a Logarithmick Arithmetick by Burritt, pub- 
lished at Williamsburgh, Massachusetts, 1815, also a 
copy of The Scholars Arithmetic by Daniel Adams, pub- 
lished at Keene, New Hampshire, in 1807. I want old 
glass, Currier and Ives prints, old U. S. stamps and first- 
day covers, or what have you? Ju417 





Will swop complete set, excellent condition, Cam- 
bridge History English Literature, 15 volumes (sans 
bibliography) for set of Thoreau’s or Emerson's journals. 
I also want busts of both these gentlemen. Ju418 











Have any quantity small clay flower pots — 3 inches 
at top. What do you say? Ju419 

Will swop extra copy Yankee Cookbook if you can 
name the bai u421 

















Summer rental of my comfortably furnished Southern 
New Hampshire Camp, accommodating four to six peo- 
ple, to be swopped in return for a mutually satisfactory 
amount of carpentry — handyman work around nearby 
summer home. Mail, ice, grocery, milk delivery. Swim- 
ming. Professional man with children given first prefer- 
ence. My402 


I'll swop a lickin’-good home-cooked New Hampshire 
dinner for you and your family anytime between June 
and September in return for a large fragrant fir-balsam 
pillow, mailed to me at my winter home. What do you 
particularly like to eat? My403 

I can practically clothe a little girl of four or five. 
Would take maple syrup, sugar, or butternuts. My girl 
of six ‘“‘outgrows’’ faster than she ‘‘wears out.’’ My406 














I've a shepherd's flute, from Cyprus — but I've no 
sheep, and I do have neighbors! What will some nice 
farmer give me in exchange for the opportunity of 
emulating Pan in his remote mountain pastures this 
summer? There are lots of things I'd like. My407 





Who has glass of *‘beaded grape’’ pattern to swop for 
my odds and ends of other patterns? Who wants what? 
My410 


Swop Editor's Note: At this time of year, for some 
years past, YANKEE has seen many vacation swops ar- 
ranged — especially for the kids. We urge you to do like- 
wise. The following swop deserves careful attention: 








Would thoroughly enjoy entertaining ten-year-old 
boy for week or two this summer, next fall, or winter. 
My ten-year-old would be full of joy to learn the de- 
lights of farm life (and swimming?) in New Hampshire. 
We could offer sailing on the sound, the New York 
World's Fair and the varied interests in the city itself 
(New York City). We could hope for climbing, hiking, 
swimming, farm chores and the love for New Hamp- 
shire, which is our long time heritage. My411 








Remember the Maine! 38 Colt with pearl grips, six- 
inch barrel, cylinder turns to left, good working order 
and relic of Spanish American War, for best offer in 
guns or binoculars. My414 


CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS — Will swop 
modern unused woodcut greetings for used ones dated 
before 1890; signed artist proofs for those dated before 
1880. My415 

What will you swop for 1,000 Mustard-Limerick fish 
hooks Ringed Tinned No. 5/0. My418 


Overweight? Sluggish? Have almost new Rowing 
Machine, excellent for reducing waistline and toning 
muscles. Aluminum construction folds into suitcase. My 
weight now 165, formerly 205, so don't need machine 
any longer. My wants are good pair man's snowshoes, 
toboggan, girls’ English bicycle. My420 


























want ‘‘Sam Lovell’s Boy,”’ “Vermont,” “Silver 
Fields,’ ‘Out of Bondage,"’ by Rowland E. Robinson 
My423 


I want to swop garden plants and bulbs, I have gladi- 
oli bulbs mixed, want dahlias, also many others. Send 
for swop list. My424 


Sixty-year-old iron fire cart. High wheels, painted 
figures of people, bell rings when drawn, worth $5. Will 
swop for a piece of copper lustre. My430 

Would like your swop list. Mine includes everything 
from camp lots to antique furniture. My desires range 
from good used car to baby carriage, etc. My435 

Remember the World's Peace Jubilee held in Boston 
in 1872? Well, anyway, if you have the official program 
of it kicking around, don’t you want to swop it? And 
likewise, have you a program of the Norfolk (Conn.) 
Music Festival of June 1914? A401 




















Group of boys, with very limited means, desire an old, 
but sturdy, catboat for a camping trip this coming 
summer. What have you, and how much, or what do you 
want to swop for it? A402 

You've got me interested if you have any copies of 
the YANKEE published from 1811 on. Offer eye teeth, 
left ear, and both big toes! A406 

I have 13% acres of good land in the Annapolis Val- 
ley, Nova Scotia, within mile of school, church, P. O., 
stores, and R. R. station. Lights and telephone avail- 
able, camp size 8 x 12 feet. Ideal spot for poultry, fur, or 
fruit farm, want to swop for land in Florida. A408 

I have a full set of Stoddard Lectures, 15 volumes, 
cloth-bound, in excellent condition. I wish to swop for 
old glass, buckle pattern, or Currier and Ives prints 

















Will swop walnut table — extra leaves — or fireplace 
mantels 200 years old; for tools, hens, cow, pig. A412 

Will swop board and room at any Treadway Inn for 
good antiques, preferably large pieces not suitable for 
private homes. A414 

Match covers wanted. Will swop or return cost of 
postage; also postal views. A415 

You can have my outgrown Speed-o-Print, good for 
menus or miscellaneous duplicating jobs, if you can 
guess what this male, just beginning life, wants. A418 

(Continued on page 6) 
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.. the easy sociability of smartly styled, well- 
stocked Grill Cars and Diners at reasonable prices, 
j 
...the deep comfcrt of moder air-conditioned 
Streamlined Coaches at 2c-a-mile. 
r 











and Now a Train Every-Hour- 


On-the-Hour Between BOSTON and 


NEW YORK 


(8 A.M. to 6 P.M. Daylight Time) 


. .. bringing New England and New York closer together than 
ever before . . . making it more convenient to take the train. . . 
providing more luxury and more speed than ever for coach pas- 
sengers at 2c-a-mile. 


Add to this the welcome comfort of modern air-conditioned 
trains, with Streamlined Coaches . . . smartly styled Grill Cars and 
Diners . . . overnight coaches with reclining seats. Then consider 
the ‘‘extra” luxuries of Pullman day and overnight service. 


It's a travel combination that has no equal in safety, convenience, 
dependability. 





2 to 7 Day 
New England chooses the WORLD'S FAIR TOURS 


Railway to New York and 
the WORLD'S FAIR 


Free from driving strain, traffic hazards, parking 


1-DAY SPECIAL 
WORLD'S FAIR Trips 
|\.2> from many Points in 
Southern New England at 
Bargain Fares. 





worries .. . they arrive fresh and relaxed right , 

in the heart of New York... and only a few SPECIAL LOW FARES 
minutes by train or subway to the WORLD'S FOR GROUP TRAVEL 
FAIR grounds. cxvwe Consult Railroad Ticket 


Agents for full details. 


THE NEW HAVEN ®. r. 
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LET US HELP 


You TO BUILD IT YOURSELF 


Write Now and Explain 
Your Problem 
WE SUPPLY 


DIAGRAMS 
INSTRUCTIONS 


at low cost and entirely by mail for your 
individual building program 


HOME PLANNING ENGINEER 


for outdoor and indoor fireplaces, driveways, 
swimming pools, brook dems, garden lay- 
outs, summer camps and lodges, or what are YOU 
planning? 


PLANS 


walls, 


J. ARNOLD OPENSHAW 


Box 382 Newport, Rhode Island 














Bean’s Saddle Sport 


Oo Made of white elk with brown 
xford calf saddle. Full leather lined 
counter with white drill vamp lining. Dark red rubber gristle 
sole that will outwear leather. Men's: $4.85, ladies’: 
$3.85 postpaid. Send for 
free sample of leather and 
sole and new spring catalog. 






L. L. Bean, Inc. 
248 Main Street 
Freeport, Maine 

Mfrs. Fishing and 


Camping 
Specialties 















A mild, delicate fia- 
vor different from 
other fish cakes. 
Ready to fry for 
quick, delicious low 
cost meals. Ask your 
grocer today for this 
famous brand. 
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SWOPPERS’ COLUMNS 





(Continued from page 4) 


My husband wants a brass fender before the fireplace 
so he can keep his feet warm, and I want old hoss prints. 
We have a studio couch, lamp, table, or what do you 
want? M401 





I have some real honest- to- -goodness, hard-to-crack, 
Vermont butternuts. What have you? M402 


I have a Morris platform rocker, large and comfort- 
able. Will swop for old glass (Bucket pattern), Currier & 
Ives prints, N. S. stamps, first day covers, or what have 
you? M409 


Mustache cups wanted — will swop for books, « or 
state your wants. Give description and facts. M410 





Yankee souvenir hunters! What “will you swop for 
obsolete stocks of Maine and Vermont mines, etc.? M411 
Six- Shot .2 22 calibre Pepperbox. Made by Bacon Arms 
Co., Norwich, Conn., before the New Deal. Want 
modern gun. M414 


” ow about swopping old buttons? M416_ 








I would like to swop new handmade aprons for your 
grandmother's old button box or jar, as is. Also inter- 
ested in swops with other button collectors. All inquir- 
ies answered. M418 





Who can play a German-style accordion? I can't. Will 
swop a ten-key Bartofini, with instruction book, for 
old American coins, pacing but copper Indian-head 
pennies after 1885. M420 





At a State Music Committee Meeting held in Laconia, 
N. H., recently, it was brought out that many choruses 
have copies of music which they have used and cannot 
use again for a number of years but which, since they 
are used copies, cannot be sold for anything near their 
original price. YANKEE will be glad to offer such music 
in exchange on a general scale throughout New Eng- 
land if the names, numbers, and numbers of copies 
available from each chorus can be furnished. M426 


Want reliable partner for small retreat — immedi- 
ately. Write Box 31, Monkton, Vermont. My44 

Will swap summer vacation at any syeaeney Inn 
for beach wagon in good running order. My446 








SWOPS FOR CASH 


arenotacceptedasregular swopads. 


They appear here at same rate, etc. 


Three matching, curly maple, fiddle-back chairs, 
two matching windsor chairs with curly maple backs, 
several ladderback chairs, sleigh bed, two spool beds, 
flax wheel, all in the rough, ‘‘God Bless Our Home”’ 
in worsted, for over the door. Volume I, Number I, 
“Life’’ and ‘‘Fortune,"’ Currier and Ives prints. Ju430 


Wanted: information about mineral deposits in New 
England. Will pay cash for descriptions and locations. 
Tell me what you could describe and I will mail blank 
juss cash terms. Especially interested in crystals. 

u43 


Woman’ s handmade linen handkerchiefs. 
gettornes. Beauties 4 for $1, or what 
Ju432 


Woman's brand new Kimono, attractive floral pat- 
tern. $1 or what have you? Ju433 

Have Battle Creek Exercising machine for 
I want a Franklin Stove. Ju434 


Assorted 
have you? 


“ash, or 

As fine a meal of victuals as you ever sat down to 
offered in exchange for reasonable amount of hard money 
at my Grill in Lenox, Massac husetts. jJu435 


PUPPIES and Springtime go together. Write me for 
particulars and prices on Cocker ~y Wire- haired 
Terriers, and Scotties. Fine, healthy farm raised A. K.C 
registered, pedigreed stock. All letters answered 
promptly. My439 


NoTE TO SuBSCRIBERS — OLD AND NEW 
YANKEE, INC., really and truly would like to let you 
all have your swops for nothing. We started out that 
way — then we started charging newsstand buyers, as 
we felt that was only fair by our subscribers. As soon as 
we did that, the Postoffice Department ruled, that inas- 
much as we had placed a value on swops (which there 
had not been before) all subscribers — within the limits 
outlined at the start of this column — must pay, too. 
It's just one of those things wherein ‘‘regulations is 
regulations.’’ So please remember we're with you 100% 
in this swopping game and this charge of 3¢ a word is 
truly nominal and hardly pays the cost of postage. 





- Wanted: a mounted (stuffed) sea gull. Will exchange 
cash for it. J434 


Swoppers’ NIGHTs 


April 27, 1940. 
Dear Yankee: 
We have not held our Swoppers’ Night as 
yet. 
We are building a new hall, 36 x 40, next 
to the Old Time General Store, and if all goes 
well expect to have it completed sometime in 


June, therefore we are saving Swoppers’ Night 


as an opening event. 

I shall be pleased to let you know the exact 
date so your staff photographer can be present. 
I think it’s a fine idea to have the pictures. 

A lot of interest is already being shown, 
and I believe the affair will go over with a bang. 

Some Yankees in Hartford, Connecticut, 52 
miles from North Stonington, are anxiously 
awaiting notification as to the exact date so 
they can attend. 

Sincerely, 
Georce H. Srone. 


Additional queries for Swoppers’ Nights 
information have come from the following 
towns this month: 


Medway, Massachusetts 

Lexington, Massachusetts 

Wellesley, Massachusetts 

Greenfield, Massachusetts 

New Haven, Connecticut 

Wakefield, Rhode Island 

Winthrop, Maine 

Moorestown, New Jersey 

Syracuse, New York 

Columbus, Ohio 

Norwood, Rhode Island 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Auburn, New York 

Union Village, Vermont 

Ansonia, Connecticut 

Binghamton, New York 

Manchester, New Hampshire 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Littleton, New Hampshire 

Woodstock, Vermont 

Fall River, Massachusetts 

Provincetown, Massachusetts 

Manchester, Connecticut 

Well, looks as if your town was missing a real 

bet if you haven’t planned the first Swoppers’ 
Party there yet. Be sure and get the booklet 
advertised last month, if you’ve a mind to do it. 
Your 3 cent stamp will bring it. 


Complete Index to YANKEE 


for the years 1935 through 1939 is now 
available to subscribers upon request. 

This index contains over 6,500 topical 
references, the names and contributions of 
some 1,100 authors, artists, and photogra- 
phers, the titles and authors mentioned in 
over 350 book reviews. 

Our original intention was to include it 
with this issue but the size of same (some 20 
printed pages) precludes that possibility. 

The price to non-subscribers is one dollar. 


Those wishing to catch up on YANKEE’S 
back issues may wish to know that a com- 
plete back han is to be had from Mrs. H. , 
Preston, 22 Appian Way, Keene, N. H., 
your offer meets her desire. There may be 
others but we don’t know about ’em. 
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The waterway 
to New England 





— Up from the cities of our Southern seaboard come vacationists 


S. S. Chatham of the 
Merchants and Miners 
Transportation Co. 





eager to enjoy the scenic beauties and the traditions of New 
England. New Englanders, too, in ever increasing numbers 
appreciate the comfortable travel to and from New England 
by way of the pleasant waterways which border our shores. 

The Hotel Puritan has long been the stopping place not 
only of those who visit New England by motor and rail, but 
yearly it welcomes those visitors who come by sea to spend 
their vacation with us. Here at the Hotel Puritan you too 
will find the luxurious atmosphere, comfortable rooms and 
suites, and matchless food at prices which are surprisingly 
moderate. 

For those who motor, our private parking facilities 


adjacent to the hotel are available without cost. 


Six 











HOTE 





L PURITAN 





390 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


WituiaM B. Rice, II, Managing Director 
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s 18th Annual Edition « 


WHERE TO SHOP 
and WHERE TO STOP in 
Boston and Along 
New England Motor Trails 


A guide to recommended inns, 
tearooms, shops, and services 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
WOMEN’S CITY CLUB OF BOSTON 
40 Beacon Street, Boston, MassacHUSETTS 


Send 25¢ in coin or stamps to the Editor 





















im) AS 
NEW YORK®<}-25 
Round Trip $5.50 on Yankee 
Flagships ‘Arrow’ & ‘Comet’ 


OLONIAL 
-s=—_LINE 


Lv. Providence nightly 8 p. m. (D.S.T.) 
Direct Bus leaves 222 


Boylston St., Boston 
p.m. 













SHELLED BEANS 
Fresh from the Vine 


Rees 
BAXTERS 
FINEST 


Maine grown and processed right 
out of the shell. For the best 
Garden Fre #. vegetables ask for 
Baxter's Finest. 


H. C. BAXTER & BRO. 
Brunswick, Maine 





If your grocer hasn't them order by 
mail from Carleton R. Mills, Box M, 
Fryeburg, Me. Price List on request. 








TANCY nOmTicUL TUM 
SHELLED BEANS 
—— 














Summer Off the Maine Coast 
for Yankees who like sun and sea and salt air. 
Cruises weekly from July Ist to September 14th. 


One week $35 Two weeks $60 


OMESTIC SCIENCE 


INTENSIVE ONE-YEAR COURSES 


b YANKEE SCHOONER CRUISE | 


Donacp P. Hurp, P.O. Box 1782, Boston, 





—o 


@ Domestic Science: Graduates quality for positions 
as dietitians, tea room managers, and eal dean mon- 
strators. Stings, Practical training in costume 

lesign pattern drafting, 
tailoring, textiles ae millinery. Effective Place- 
ment %,! wice. Mrs. Frederick S. Belyea, Prin. 
Y.W.C.A., 45 Berkeley St., Boston. 











“COLLINS® HULLED CORN 


Real Old-fashioned New England Hulled Corn 

@ in Enameled-lined cans — All cooked — Ready to 
Serve — 12 pt. cans: $1.20 — 12 thirty oz. cans: 
$2.15. p.p.p. Ask your grocer first. 

@ For Economy: Dry Hulled Corn in 6 oz. Pkgs. — 
Each pkg. makes 1 qt. when cooked — 9 -. 
$1.00 p.p.p. 


COLLINS’ HULLED CORN Co. 
500 Harvard Street Lancaster, Mass. 











WINDJAMMER CRUISES 


A Vacation of Adventure Under Sail * 
Aboard an Old-Time 


YANKEE SCHOONER * 
Cruising Along the Coast of Maine 

One Week $38 Two Weeks $70 

Capt. Frank Swift, Box 57, Camden, Maine 
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“VILLAGE POSTOFFICE”’ 


JUST AMONG 


Come Out of the Attic 

“The Bourse”’ in Rockport, Mass., is really 
an attic that has moved down to the street 
floor. Last year Earl Sanborn and Howard 
E. Marston, just out of college and looking 
for something — anything — to do, hit upon 
the scheme of making use of all the useless 
things that had been lying in New England 
attics. So ““The Bourse” came into being. 

Here articles of every kind and condition 
are brought for sale. The owner puts a price 
on each article, then the proprietors bid it 
off at a price as close to this as will be ac- 
ceptable to the owner. To the proprietors go 
20% of the sales price . terms strictly 
cash. 





Mason 
At “The Bourse,” Rockport, Mass. 
Rockporters have unloaded their attics, 
and ‘“‘The Bourse” fever has spread to the sur- 
rounding countryside. The proprietors are 
making real money, so are the attic owners. 
There is talk now of a Boston Bourse and a 
New York Bourse. 


Josh Billings Said 


“There is hardly anything that a man iz so 
vain ov as the humor that iz in him.” Well, 








COURTESY WOOD ART GALLERY 


OURSELVES 


Josh Billings has been dead over half a cen- 


tury, and though he was vain of the humor 
that was in him (it earned well over a hun- 
dred thousand dollars in his day), ways of 
humor change and somehow the Berkshire 
Yankee, whom Bliss Perry in the East and 
Hamlin Garland in the Mid-West heard 
their fathers read and quote, has slipped 
from remembrance. 
YANKEE wonders why. 
write, 


A man who could 
“The best time to set a Hen is when the 
Hen is reddy,” deserves a better deal from 
posterity. Billings was born in Lanesboro, 
Massachusetts. (His real name Henry 
Wheeler Shaw.) Why not a Josh Billings day 
there for a starter? 


“There Was a Time,” 


said the Hartford Daily Courant last year, 
“when the lie was a part of the Yankee tradi- 
tion, when the tale of the rapids on the upper 
Connecticut that were so swift that they 
would float a crow-bar could be told with a 
straight face. From New England — through 
the pen of Frank Stockton, if one recalls cor- 
rectly — came the stories of the fog that was 
so thick that one man shingled it instead of 
his house and another who fell off a mast 
floated softly to the ground just as a tin plate 
sinks in the water. 
came Lou Stone, 


And from Connecticut 
the last of the great New 
England liars. But today, the art is in the 
final stages of decay; only the radio testi- 
monial remains to recall a once-proud 
tradition.” 

Now we'd like to say of all that 
ain’t so” 


“it just 

but we know that it is so. There 
good, honest, 
bellied lie going ’round now to the dozens 
Any evidence to the 
contrary that readers may turn our way will 
cheer us a whole lot. 


isn’t one wholesome, big- 


great-granther knew. 











First Tuesday in June 


A century and a half ago on that day, all 
the able-bodied men of Vermont, between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five, were re- 
quired by law to meet at their respective 
training grounds for military inspection and 
drill. We find that there was a pleasing in- 
formality about the process of gathering that 
rather took the edge off the martial proceed- 
ings. First the soldiers would arrive at the 
Captain’s door, and the Captain, in time- 
honored custom, would appear, jug in hand. 
After all were treated, the party would then 
make their way to the Lieutenant’s, where 
the same ceremony was repeated. 

Then came the gathering on the Common 
and a full day of marchings and manoeuvres 
— with certain pauses for the passing of the 
jug. ’Twas a stirring occasion. 





“Every Hundred Y ears 


it is our custom to take a half holiday. This is 
the day.” So read a sign one day in 1915 
over the State Street office of Stickney and 
Poor Co., America’s oldest spice millers. The 
occasion was the hundredth anniversary of 
that concern. 

Although the grocery wagon pictured 
above is a relic of the past, at least two of the 
products advertised thereon are still going 
strong: Stickney and Poor’s, of course, and 
that of G. H. Bent Co., “Water Crackers 
Strictly Hand-Made.” Located at the foot of 
the Blue Hills in Milton, Mass., this company 
has one of the earliest cracker factories in the 
United States. 

A Yankee invention, the cracker had its 
origin in the days of the clipper ship, and is 
accredited to Theodore Pearson of Newbury- 
port. That was in 1792. Mr. Pearson’s sub- 
stitute for bread was known as ship or pilot 
bread. Nine years later, Josiah Bent began 
baking water crackers in his great Dutch 
oven. In 1849, thanks to the Gold Rush to 
California, business really boomed, and his 
first factory was built. 

Cold water and flour are the only ingredi- 
ents in the Bent product — but the mixing, 
that’s the trick. Dutch ovens, much the 
same as those used by Josiah Bent, bake the 
crackers today. There is scarcely a corner of 
the world to which this old-fashioned cracker 
does not still find its way. 





New England’s Favorite 


Every day more and more particular New Englanders are 
showing their preference for LA TOURAINE Coffee. There’s a 
mighty good reason, too! For LA TOURAINE Coffee — over the 
past thirty-five years — has been blended and roasted by New 


England experts for New Eng- 





landers. Its rich, full flavor ; 
——— i 


ee -- , 
REGULAR GRIND om 
lasting satisfaction. Try LA s 
TOURAINE,. Order a pound a louraine 
from your grocer TODAY. 


We know you'll enjoy this ( 


One « 


and pleasing aroma give real, 





different, finer coffee. 


YOU MIGHT AS WELL 
HAVE THE BEST 


POUND NET WEIGHT 











HISTORIC PLYMOUTH 


Calis You! 


Rest ~~~~~~~~~ Relax 
PLYMOUTH OFFERS: 

@ 20 Miles of Ocean Front wide sandy 
beaches. 

@ Over 100 fresh-water lakes. 

@ Public camping ground. 

@ Miles Standish Reservation covering 
11,000 acres. 


VISIT PLYMOUTH ROCK—Stay Awhile 





ee eee a eee 


Piymouta Boaap or Trapt Y-6-40 
InrorMaTION Bureat 
Prymouts, Massacnusertrs 


Please send me Booklet 


@ Good hotels, golf courses. Tourist homes. Name 
@ Good restaurants — shore dinners. 
@ Fresh and salt water fishing. Address 


ee ee ee ae ae ae es 





RYE BEACH 


in NEW HAMPSHIRE 





OU are invited to come to a beautiful New England seashore region. . . . There 

are beautiful houses and gardens fragrant with flowers and shrubs. The beach 
club, the golf club, the comfortable hotels, the winding drives, the white sands, 
the waves dashing against the rocky headlands, amusements especially provided 
for young children, musical and dramatic events — all contribute to a summer of 
restfulness and true recreation. Rye Beach has established zoning for the protection 
of the community. 

For information write 


Rye Beach Commissioners, Rye Beach, New Hampshire 








GENEALOGICAL DICTIONARY of 





MAINE AND NEW HAMPSHIRE 
By Noyes, Libby & Davis 
Now completed. Only a few copies 





remain unsold. $20.00 . _ 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER It’s medicinally 
92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine pure! 
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™ CHUTE 


Homestead and Camps 
NAPLES, MAINE 





— Shore Cabins, all with bath and open 


Fishing, Saaing, bathing, tennis, riding, dancing, 
golfing, etc. 


Write for booklet and rates 
JAMES C. CHUTE, NAPLES, MAINE 








SADDLEBACK LAKE 
CAMPS 


At the Foot of Maine’s Second Highest Mountain, 
2000 Feet above Sea Level — In the Rangeley Region 


Excellent Fly Fishing for native square-tail 
trout. Boats and guides available. 14 log cab- 
ins with open fires. Modern conveniences. 
Main Lodge with central dining room. Home- 
cooked food. All sports. Saddle horses at 
Camp and wooded trails. Restricted. $30 a 
week and up. Special Rates during May and 
June. 
Booklet on request: 


Monetr Rosatins, Prop., Rangeley, Maine 











SALUBRITY HILL CAMP 
for GIRLS — Ages 6-14 


In famous Sebago Lake Region. Camp-like Home- 

like environment. Individual attention. Supervised 

activities — swimming, boating, land sports, riding, 

dramatics, handwork. Rates only $12.00 a week 
Write for Folder 


Mrs. Charles S. Scholl — R. 2, Sebago Lake, Me. 








MAYNARD'S-IN-MAINE 


22nd Season — Open May 1 to Nov. 15. Center of 
the Moosehead Lake Region. For the fisherman, 
hunter, vacationist, or the tired businessman or 
woman. Drive to the best fishing grounds in the state. 
Fish in rivers or lakes. Rates as low as $4 per day. 
Booklet on request. 
WALTER H. MAYNARD, Prop. 
Rockwood, Maine 








NAGA RDA—A Farm Camp 


LISBON, MAINE (Open the Year 'Round) 
Home, camp and farm in one happy project for 20 
children 4 to 12 yrs. Flexible program adjusted to 
individual needs. Cabins, councilors, farm animals — 
including pony, interesting activities. 2 mountain 
climbs for oldest ys. Home care and supervision. 
Rate reasonable. Address Ethel agg, 133 
Hawthorne St., Malden, Mass., or Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert A. Wagg, Lisbon, Maine. 

















HORSESHOE CREEK CAMP 
BOYS AND GIRLS 3 TO 9 YEARS 
apap nag ro on Cape Rosier on ee oe Se a 
po en simple. a work, picnicking, ete 


part time campers. P. —~ = 
fessional supervision. ™ ve 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 
Margarette W. Lutz, B.S., Bangor High School, Bangor, Me. 
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New Hampshire Welcomes Newcomen 


New Hampshire plays host in June to the 
American and Canadian members of the 
Newcomen Society for the study of the his- 
tory of engineering and technology. The 
Society originally started in England, in 
memory of Robert Newcomen whose ex- 
periments and discoveries led to the de- 
velopment of the steam engine. While credit 
is generally given to James Watt as the 
actual inventor, it was Newcomen’s re- 
search and discoveries that led to the en- 
gine’s practical use. 

Some few years back L. F. Loree, Presi- 
dent of the Delaware and Hudson Railroad, 
attended one of the English meetings of 
Newcomen as a guest. It is said he was so 
impressed with the interest of the delibera- 
tions and the delightful companionship of 
the distinguished members that he sug- 
gested the founding of an American Branch, 
which was shortly accomplished under his 
direction. 

The membership has grown, slowly, from 
year to year until it now has a roster of 
1,400 in the United States and Canada. No 
one is ever urged or persuaded to join. From 
time to time names are suggested by the 
then members of those who can make con- 
tributions, either through their experience 
or interests in the objective of the Society, 
which is the study of material engineering 
and technology in its relation to our eco- 
nomic and social conditions. 

The activities of the Society have been 
directed by Mr. Charles Penrose, the 
Senior Vice-President, and Colonel C. E. 
Davies, the Junior Vice-President. Each 
State has its chairman. In New Hampshire 
the chairman is Winthrop L. Carter of 
Nashua, N. H. There are forty-two members 
in this State. 

The Society is distinguished in its member- 
ship, the enrollment being for the most part 
the chief executives of a broad list of activi- 
ties. The presidents of many of the universi- 
ties of the country are members; the presi- 
dents of the railroads, of large manufacturing 
industries, of banks, men noted in the law 
and the church. 

Instead of the usual convention which 
most societies hold, once a year the Newco- 
men Society makes an American pilgrimage. 
For four days the membership of one State 
serves as host to all the other States and 
Canada. This year it will be the privilege of 
the New Hampshire group to welcome these 
distinguished men to the Granite State. In 
keeping with the established precedent, they 
will be taken on a tour which will combine 
points of historic interest with demonstra- 
tions of engineering developments. 

The Pilgrimage gathers at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, on June 20th, proceeds to 
the White Mountains for a two-day stop, 
where it will have an opportunity of seeing 
the paper and chemical industry at Berlin, 
a trip to the top of Mt. Washington on the 
first cog-wheel railroad, and other points of 
interest. Leaving the mountains, it will re- 
turn to Manchester by way of Hanover for a 
visit at Dartmouth College, Daniel Webster’s 























2 BLOCKS 
East of 


CENTRAL STA TION 


600 outside rooms, private bath, 
tub and shower, Colonial Maple 
furniture, Venetian Blinds, and 
beds with innerspring mattresses, 


SINGLE with BATH from 
DOUBLE with BATH from $3 $ 


Also weekly and monthly ny 4 
Bar. Luncheon from 50¢ - Rees from 70¢ 


HOTEL °°!" Btaviirut Wg, 


‘Cidor 


4s wusiettt¢ NEW YORK 












































Be sure to see historic Philadelphia 
—stay at the Bellevue—one 
of the few world famous hotels 


in America. The Bellevue IS 
Philadelphia. Reasonable rates. 


BELLEVUE 
Air-Conditioned STR ATFORD 


Restaurants 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 










INTERNATIONAL CUISINE 
Graybar 


Hofbrau 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 


Lexington Ave. and 44th St. 
NEW YORK CITY (Grand Central Terminal) 


birthplace at Franklin, and a glimpse of the 
State Capitol in Concord. The pilgrimage 
dinner will be held at the Carpenter Hotel, 
Saturday evening, the 22nd. On Sunday 
they will attend a special service by Bishop 
Dallas in the chapel of St. Paul’s School at 
Concord. 














Come Spring 


I am writing this during the Easter season 
when we are always reminded again of the 
most fundamental problem of humanity, the 
problem of immortality. I have two thoughts 
about it that may be worth setting down, one 
personal, the other social. 

I am one of those who believes that the 
existence of any specific desire is an argu- 
ment, not necessarily that the desire will be 
fulfilled but that it can be fulfilled. Most boys 
between the ages of six and ten entertain 
lurid dreams of growing up to be persons of 
blood and violence, characterized by quali- 
ties combining those of the Lone Ranger and 
the late Dutch Schultz. At a later age boys 
and girls enjoy the most tender and pic- 
turesque aspirations with respect to their 
mutual relations. Most men at one time or 
another entertain hopes of wealth and power. 
Certainly most of these dreams, whether of 
childhood or of so-called maturity, will go 
unfulfilled. But who can say they might not 
be fulfilled, if the dreamers were able to 
perceive and willing to follow through the 
years the respective disciplines necessary to 
their fulfillment? 

So, it has always seemed to me, of im- 
mortality. If I really want my essence, my 
being, my soul, to stay alive, and if I want 
it passionately enough to subserve other im- 
pulses to that end, I have never for a moment 
doubted that it will stay alive. The mere fact 
that I can conceive of such an irrational 
thing as immortality is to me sufficient proof 
that it can be had. In my moments of high 
spiritual awareness, I go farther: at such 
times I know I am already in eternity. At 
other times when I have settled deeply into 
the affairs of the world or the flesh, I wake 
up with a start and realize that if I died now 
I would be dead and that would be the end 
of it. I don’t think for a minute that it is easy 
to achieve immortality. But I have never 
doubted, from my earliest years with spring 
in the country, that immortality can be 
achieved. 

That is one thought about immortality, a 
personal and self-centered thought. Re- 
cently I had a quite different thought on the 
subject, a social thought, not a consideration 
of the truth or falsity of the doctrine as ap- 
plied to the human race as a single, living 
organism, but a realization of how much the 
so-called Christian world is jeopardizing its 
civilization here and now by having pretty 
thoroughly given up the old “‘superstitution.” 

Even thirty years ago materialism, through 
its twin forces of science and economics, 
had not yet entirely conquered our world. 
Even as late as the years preceding the First 
World War, most persons at least considered 
seriously the problem of immortality. From 
the point of view of society, what they con- 
cluded was of secondary importance; that 
was their private affair. But the fact that 
people were thinking in the broadest terms 
on one subject gave some assurance that they 
were able to think in broad terms on other 
subjects also, that they were at least able to 
exercise their duties of citizenship responsi- 
bly. A gathering of people, all of whom had 

(Continued on page 24) 





“I’ve Seen Players 

who needed a glove as big as that,” said 
Coach Delmer F. Borah to Warren Page, 
captain and shortstop of the Newburyport, 
Mass., High School team, when the player 
went on the diamond for practice with this 
huge glove. The fielder’s glove was made a 
number of years ago by a sporting goods 
firm in Plymouth, N. H., by Yankee crafts- 
men, and was autographed by scores of Big 
League players. C. Edward Whitley, New- 
buryport businessman, secured it recently 
for his son, an ardent fan. 


Hey, There... 

Two New Englanders came back home 
last summer after 25 years in Colorado. 
The Missus was most impressed by the farm- 
steads and old but the Mister 
(Charles E. Gibson) was most impressed by 
the grass. 


houses, 


and 
not ten per cent of it being grazed .. . it 
looks to me as though a bunch of white-faced 
yearlings turned into those fields in the 
Spring would go onto the market plenty fat 
in the Fall. Someday I hope to find out.” 


“It just made my mouth water . 


It was the finest, thickest, lushest grass 
that he had ever seen. 
* * * 


Historians tell us, according to the Carroll 
County Independent, that one John Herd was 
the first to grow timothy in the U. S., and he 
grew it on the banks of the Piscataqua about 
1717. Timothy Hanson, also from New 
England, tried it out in Maryland, and that 
is where the name originated. However, in 
some places here it is still called “Herd’s 
Grass” the more appropriate name, 
eh what, Mr. Gibson? 


~ + + 


Charles L. Stratton says he was with a well- 
tc-do New York woman, last Summer, who 
was looking for a farm for her summer resi- 
dence. She finally arrived in a little two-oxen 
town in Northern New Hampshire and saw 
two little farmhouses overlooking a long 
meadow, with distant mountains in the 
background. She couldn’t decide which she 
wanted, so she bought both of them. 

Too bad the Gibsons and Stratton’s 
friend can’t get together. 








PLEASANT MT. 


INN and CAMPS 


ON BEAUTIFUL MOOSE POND 





available 


* 


Captola and Ray Riley 


fortable rooms 


*An ideal resort for this Summer's 
vacation ... 
* Excellent Salmon fishing!! Boats and Guides 


open year-round. 
Well-rounded summer activities 
easily accessible by 
Write for folder and rates: 


Bridgton, Me. 


com- 
car 








MARR'S INDIAN POND 


i CAMPS 


‘ At the Headwaters of the 
Kennebec Junction of East and 
West Outlets of Moosehead 
LARGE, COMFORTABLE 
cabins facing Squaw Moun- 


tain across Indian Pond. ...Good food and 
good fishing! 


Write for a Booklet Today 


W. S. BRADFORD, Manager 
Tarratine P.O., Maine 













DODGE POND 
CAMPS 


SPRING FISHING 
Maine's best for trout and salmon 
try the Dodge Pond pool in late May 
and the month of June 
SUMMER VACATIONS! 

Cabins with modern conveniences. 15 miles of 
hiking trails. Three golf courses close by. Boating, 
bathing and tennis 
FALL FISHING! 
Splendid fly-fishing in September right 
October 15th. Christian Clientele 
Write for rates and booklet 
FRANK L. BADGER, Prop. 90 Main Street 





RANGELEY LAKES, MAINE 











BE IS 
CA PS 


Want to spend your vacation at a camp founded 
in a real Yankee Homestead twenty-five years 
ago? 

Without losing character, this camp has been 
kept up-to-date. The old homestead provides 
central dining facilities and a few rooms. Cab- 
ins, nestled in a century old pine grove, give pri- 
vacy and comfort with all modern conveniences 
Recreation facilities bring back the joy of living 


BY YANKEES 
Write for Booklet Y and rates 


FOSTER and ELIZABETH STURTEVANT 
SOUTH CHATHAM, N. H. 


FOR YANKEES 





| 


l 
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AMP WINNAKEE .. . 


Thrilling and joyous vacation for eight weeksin the 
Green Mountains. Beautiful Vermont lake. All 
land and water sports. Canoe and mountain trips. 
Tennis, archery, riflery, fencing, riding, music, 
French, dramatics, tutoring. Good food, artesian 
well, modern sanitation. Christian boys 5-19, 
season $250. Mr. and Mrs. Avery C. Bacon, 
Monroe High School, Rochester, N. Y. 
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WASHINGTON, is time, ac- 
cording to Frederic Haskin of the Star, for 
the ‘‘ Yanks” to reénter the lists to regain the 
supremacy in the whaling industry, which 
was taken from her back in 1904, when the 
Norwegians invented the Sven Foyn harpoon 
gun. This gun apparently put the business on 
a mass production basis — one with which 
our methods could not compete. With Nor- 
way hemmed in, and the only other two 
powers that ever amounted to anything in 
the industry hampered by war, America 
might come back to whaling. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.: Thousands of Amer- 
ica’s student youth rallied recently, accord- 
ing to the Associated Press, behind the slogan 
“The Yanks Are Not Coming,” in a peace 
strike sponsored by the Youth Committee 
Against War. 

Miamt, Fxa.: Bathing caps apparently are 
worn only by Yanks in the ocean, according 
to a headline by the Herald, featuring the 
daughter of Mrs. Thomas Riley of Portland, 
Maine, about to submerge in Florida waters, 
wearing that unusual (for the South) swim- 
ming appurtenance. 

GarDNER, Mass.: According to the News, 
rhubarb first came to America through a 
real Yankee swop between Chinese traders 
and soldiers of the French Army, way back 
in 1535. 

New York, N. Y.: Yankee farmers, says 
the Sun, unlike the Joads of Grapes of 
Wrath, are men of faith. 

SHANGHAI, CuHINA: Frankfurter 
wiches, according to the National Geographic 
Society, jumped soon after their introduction 
to Shanghai department stores to sales of 
over 600 a day. “This conventional Yankee 
delicacy,” the report reads, “‘sells here for 
about one and a quarter cents U. S. money.” 

La SALLE, ILu.: Paul Rockwell of Ashe- 
ville, N. C., says the Post Tribune, recently 
became the first Yankee Poilu of this war, by 
French Combat 


sand- 


enrolling in an active 
Unit. 

Reapinc, Pa.: A Times item states that 
Yankee, a German shepherd dog, was honored 
recently as America’s Bravest Dog of the 
Week. 

Aupurn, N. Y.: 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, haunt Belgrano 
Park there, where a 20-foot replica of the 
Statue of Liberty stands on a wooded knoll, 
reports the Citizen. 

New York, N. Y.: The Herald Tribune 
proclaims Percival P. Baxter of Portland, 
Maine, as a “famously thrifty Yankee, who 
nursed a great fortune so he could buy back 
beauty for his native State.” 

ATLANTA, Ga.: The Constitution reports 
just hearing of a Yankee lady on Long Island, 
who is breeding barkless dogs for small 
apartments. The same paper relates the 
finding of a rusty pistol (lost by a well- 
known Yankee general during the Battle of 
Atlanta) in the vicinity of Piedmont Avenue 
and Morningside Drive. 

Other mentions of the word Yankee ap- 
peared in Harper’s Magazine, the Atlantic, the 
American Mercury, a New Orleans United 
Press despatch, Portchester, N. Y., Item, 
Riverside, Calif., Press, Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Homesick Yankees in 
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YANKEES 
in the News 





Just for the “‘divil” of it, YANKEE went 
afield last month on a little private investiga- 
tion on how the word “Yankee’”’ was being 
used in parts of the country, other than that 
of its own bailiwick. 

We don’t know whether what we learned 
proves anything or not— but then we 
weren’t out to prove anything, so the result 
just is — and here it is for your edification 
and consumption: 





Press, Milwaukee, Wis., Journal, St. Mary’s, 
Ohio, Leader, New York Daily News, Balti- 
more Sun, and Richmond, Va., Times 
Despatch. Most of these had to do with refer- 
ences from below the Mason Dixon line to 
the queer animals who live above it. 

Also, we found digests of YANKEE maga- 
zine articles in the May issues of Reader’s 
Digest and Consumer's Digest . the first 
about sea captains’ wives, the second abcut 
taking the shine from the seat of your blue 
serge suit . and were just as pleased as if 
we hadn’t known they were there all the 
time. 





Wide World 


The Yankee Minister to Norway 

Florence Jaffray Harriman, America’s 
woman minister, who, during the recent 
crisis in Norway, has established a precedent 
in Yankee statesmanship that will be hard 
to equal. 


Going On This Month 


May 5 to June 23. First Annual Exhibition 
by Artists of Rhode Island at Museum of 
Art, Providence. 

May 30. Special Memorial Day Program at 
Fleming Museum, Burlington, Vt. 

May 30. Horse Show, Dover, N. H. 

June 12. Annual Old Folks Gathering at 


June—October. 


June—October: “Dude” 





West Cummington, Mass., at noon. Menu 
includes mashed potato, meat, beans, cab- 
bage salad, two kinds of rolls, jellies, 
pickles, pie, cake, ice cream, tea, and 
coffee. Short entertainment in afternoon. 


June 21. White Mountain Tour of the Na- 


tional Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc. 
Arranged by the New Hampshire Fed- 
eration. 


June 23-29. 300th Anniversary, Haverhill, 


Mass. 


June 16-23. Pre-Camp Nature Guide School 


at Pine Tree Camp, Plymouth, Mass. 
Fee, $15.00. Apply Ruth ‘Stevens, 87 
Beacon St., Boston. 


June 28—-August 11. Bread Loaf School of 


English, Bread Loaf, Vt. Apply Prucia M. 
Lanen, Middlebury, Vt. 


July 1-August 9. University of New Hamp- 


shire Summer Session. Apply C. B. Sackett, 
Registrar, Durham, N. H. 
April-November. Woodland Trail walks, in 
and around New York, New Jersey, White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, Far West. 
Apply E. A. Dench, Ho-ho-kus, N. J. 
Horseback trips through 
Vermont. Apply Green Mountain Horse 
Association, Rutland, Vt. 
cruises on Maine 
schooners. Apply Captain Swift, Camden, 
Maine (Box 57). 


Increasing Requests 

have been coming in these past few weeks 
that YANKEE take notice of this man Wendell 
Willkie, as a candidate for President of the 
United States. He is termed “outstanding,” 
a “patriot,” “humane,” “experienced,” 
“wise,” “kindly,” “direct, and “‘business- 
like.” 

We are not in a position editorially to 
recommend Willkie any more than we are 
to champion our good friend Styles Bridges, 
or any of the other candidates of the various 
parties. However, there can be little doubt 
that Willkie makes an appeal to all sorts of 
people, rich and poor. 

If you are interested in knowing more, 
drop a line to Francis E.’Frothingham, 10 
State Street, Boston; or Mr. Louis Aldrich, 
Dublin, New Hampshire; or Oren Root, Jr., 
455 East 57th Street, New York, New York. 


A New England Aviation 


Conference of some importance was held 
May 17, 18, last, in Hartford, Connecticut, 
at the invitation of Governor Trumbull of 
Connecticut — important because it signi- 
fied a real intention on the part of all the 
New England states to coéperate in the fur- 
therance of parts and other types of airplane 
manufacture here. If New England can be of 
service to the United States by her peculiar 
advantages of precision labor and other 
manufacturing facilities, it is obviously up 
to her to see that the rest of the country 
knows about these — and is not taken in by 
absurd statements regarding plant location 
in the event of enemy attack .. . par- 
ticularly when these statements are broadcast 
for political or other selfish reasons, rather 
than from premises which will stand intelli- 
gent analysis. 














YANKEE realizes controversial subjects 
are dangerous, especially regarding such 
important issues as are herein involved. 
However, we do feel that this author, dis- 
tinguished among others as Vermont's 
only Democrat RFD postman (see 
YANKEE for May, 1938), contributes not 
only in the interest of peace but perhaps 
an end to the argument for all time. 


A ways there has been great 
interest in, and considerable speculation 
concerning, “‘the hole in the doughnut.” 
Recently this speculation has grown into 
controversy — disputes between dough- 
nut addicts, anthropologists, historians 
and research experts as to 
why the hole was put in the 
doughnut, who first put it 
there, and when. 

I’ve sot back during all 
this argufying and bickerin’ 
and with a cynical grin I 
watched the battle rage, 
conscious all the time that I 
alone knew the answer to all 
the “hole in the doughnut” 
controversy, 
silent, knowing all the time 
that I had the evidence that 
would settle indisputably for- 
ever the whole matter of the 
‘“*hole-in-the-doughnut.”’ 

Why did I hold back this 
information? Well, I held 
back for reasons that I un- 
derstand but which only one 
of those psychological fellows 
could put into words. I refused to bring 
an end to the controversy for the same 
reason that when as a young feller I 
discovered Stradivarius’ secret of violin 
superiority I did not disclose my discov- 
ery, but let the world continue to scrape 
poorer music of inferior fiddles. 
Yes, for an inferior cuss to be in posses- 
sion of one fact that the rest of mankind 
does not know is to hold a hostage 
against the world. It armors him against 
the slings and arrows of outrageous fate; 
gives him a feeling of smug superiority 
and is his only reason for going on living. 
From this I hope you will understand 
just why it was that I let the doughnut 
scholastics go on dunking themselves 
in the Sea of Error. 

Yes, I figured to take the secret of 
“the hole in the doughnut” with me to 
the grave, but a most outrageous hap- 
pening in Maine this last winter has 
broken down my reserve. 

Yes, sir, a village in Maine decided 
that since it had no claim to fame, noth- 
ing to be proud of, nothing to distin- 
guish it; decided that since it most re- 
sembled a hole in the doughnut it 
would assume for itself the honor of 


yes sot back 


out 


being the birthplace of the hole in the 
doughnut. They even went so far as to 
set up a hullabaloo carnival and 
crowned one of the natives of this vil- 
lage as the inventor of the hole in the 
doughnut. 

It’s the effrontery and wicked as- 
sumption of these State of Mainers that 
decided me to no longer hold the “‘hol« 
in the doughnut” to my bosom, but to 
set it down so’s the world would forever 
be aware that Vermont was the birth- 
place — and my great-great-great uncle, 
Shadrach Gowallapus Hooper, was the 
inventor of “the hole in the doughnut.” 

My Ma’s the 


ancestors on side, 





Hoopers, were an early Massachusetts 
Bay family, distinguished for their lead- 
ership in movements for civic better- 
ment, like massacring the 
casting out Roger Williams and 
terminating witches. 

After the fires of Salem died down, 
life was pretty humdrum for the Hoop- 
ers, and they were mighty tickled when 
the French and Indian Wars came along 
so’s they could ambush the Canadians 
and Indians along Lake Champlain. 

Trapesing back and forth between 
Massachusetts and Lake Champlain, 


Pequots, 


ex- 


they kept a noticing some mighty nice 
river meadows along their path, in what 
is now Vermont. 

It just so happened that about the 
time the French and Indian Wars was 
ended, the Hoopers was pretty well 
I don’t 
mean they was decimated by the rigors 


drizzled out in Massachusetts. 


of war or witch fires, ’cause they was 
always mighty forehanded and smart 
about not gettin’ into spots where they 
might be killed. I mean that from being 
reformers and zealots at heart and nat- 
ural-born ouleouts, they became un- 
popular ’round home and were being 





driven from one 
town to another. So the Hoopers de- 
cided that they would migrate and take 
up some of that nice river-bottom land 
they had seen in wartime up in the val- 
leys of Vermont. So the Hoopers got 
some other families of about their same 
prescription 


“warned-off’ and 


and 
they escaped up to the fine meadows be- 
tween the Connecticut 
Green Mountains. 


and predicament 


River and the 

I can’t say as how the Hoopers pros- 
pered in Vermont. They wan’t fitted by 
nature to prosper. Prosperity and edi- 
cation was two things a Hooper couldn’t 
stand. Just seem so these two things, 
poured on a Hooper, sapped his stamina 
and spizerinctum, and shattered his na- 
tive intelligence. But the Hoopers sur- 
vived. They seemed endowed by nature 
with the very qualities necessary to as- 
sociate with catamounts, Indians and 
hedgehogs, and survive. 

The Vermont Hoopers were as fa- 
mous or rather as prominent and notori- 
ous in their new home as had been their 
forebears in Massachusetts, and were 
leaders in their chosen fields of endeavor, 
such as pitching-pennies, pinching-pen- 
nies, horse-trading, ox-drawing and 
legislatin’, but the Hooper ascendency 
really reached its apogee in the person 
of my great-great-great uncle, Shadrach 
Gowallapus Hooper. 

Parenthetically I wish to say that this 
ancestor of and 
more resembled one of the shad fish in 
the Connecticut River than he did a 
character in the Bible, so his contempo- 
raries name to Shad. 
They didn’t do nothing to his middle 
name, as it was bad enough; Gowalla- 
pus being a corruption of the old Puri- 
tan name Godpunishus. So, for the sake 


mine was very bony 


shortened his 


of authentic atmosphere and brevity, | 


‘shall hereinafter refer to my illustrious 


ancestor as Uncle Shad. 

Uncle Shad was a true Hooper and 
seemed to combine, epitomize and ac- 
centuate the 
He had in full measure that prime char- 
acteristic which had distinguished the 
Hoopers. He had the “Roving Spirit!” 
Had it in a violent form. But sad to say, 
this Roving Spirit in the case of Uncle 


Hooper characteristics. 


Shad was imprisoned in a body deeply 
steeped in lassitude; deep abiding in- 
ertia. And when you get a roving spirit 
seething in a carcass wholly immovable, 
the 
philosopher or an inventor. 

Coming from a long line of Yankee 
tinkerers, Uncle Shad was chock-full 
of that quality known as “Yankee in- 
genuity,”’ so Uncle Shad just naturally 
became an inventor — somewhat touched 
with philosophy and tainted with poetry. 


result is bound to be a poet, a 
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I don’t mean to say that Uncle Shad 
was a seething caldron of intellectual ac- 
complishment. I don’t mean to say he 
even thought or even cogitated. Uncle 
Shad in this day would be called a 
Mystic. 

There he’d sit all in a maze of rumi- 
nation, meditation and speculation, just 
letting vagrant mental reflexes wander 
through his head, unsummoned, un- 
hurried, unordered and almost un- 
heeded. Then of a sudden, quick as a 
bear trap, Uncle Shad would grab hold 
of the tail of some idea that was mean- 
dering through his head, hang on with 
Hooper tenacity, twist and wring and 
twitch — and out of this sea of nebulous 
nothingness he’d pull an invention, to 
the glory of himself and the betterment 
of his fellowmen. 

Of all his descendants I most resem- 
ble Uncle Shad. So his diary or log of 
inventions descended to me. And to 
show you the kind of critter he was, I 
quote at random from this book of 
hissen: 


“March 15, 1758: Invented combined 
boot-jack, apple parer and wife paddle. 
Tried contraption — works perfect in all 
three. 

“Jan. 1, 1759: Found that barn swal- 
low’s nest and live green leaping wood- 
frog pounded together to a paste and ap- 
plied to horse’s leg cured spavin. 

“June 10, 1761: Cut X hole in top of 
old felt hat; inverted and nailed over top 
of nail keg two-thirds filled with straw for 
hen’s nest. Hen laid — egg fell through 
self-closing hole in hat — hen roosted on 
edge of nest — cackled — looked back 
thought she’d been mistaken — got on 
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Governor Barrows of Maine and Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Jackson of New Hampshire hard 
at work on the “doughnut hole” controversy in 
the wilds of Maine’s Hotel Association conven- 
tion. Figure in the center purports to be original 
inventor. YANKEE apologizes for bursting his 
bubble in this accompanying article 


layed again — and so on all day. Hen died 
at 8 p.m. of exhaustion. — Must perfect 
counterbalance control governor to pre- 
vent overproduction and stabilize market.” 


These items show the kind of a critter 
Uncle Shad was and the imprint he left 
on his times. 

Now it happened that just at the time 
that Uncle Shad was at the zenith of his 
powers, the pioneering Hoopers and 
their prototype confederates had com- 
menced to penetrate over the ridge of the 
Green Mountains into the rich valley in 
Western Vermont. Here they encoun- 
tered the Dutch, who had trekked from 
the Hudson up the Battenkill to these 
same fertile meadows. This contact re- 
sulted in clash and conflict, and here the 
Hoopers met and were overcome by a 
most delectable concoction that they 
found the Dutch eating. Here they met 
that Dutch dish which the Dutch His- 
torian, Washington Irving, described 
as “lumps of sweetened dough fried in 
hog’s fat and called doughnuts.”’ Yes, 
here in these fertile plains, the Yankee 
encountered the doughnut and was 
conquered. After living for generations 
on stewed pumpkin, corn meal and 
hedgehog livers, this delectable Dutch 
concoction vanquished him. 

Back across the Green Mountains to 
the homeland of the Hoopers came 
tales of the glories of the Dutch dough- 
nut, and here the doughnut met its 
first reverse. The opposition to the 





doughnut was not racial prejudice, or 
because the home folks didn’t like the 
doughnut: they loved it. The difficul- 
ties were altogether of a mechanical and 
technical nature. 

You see the Hoopers were Yankees of 
the unadulterated pure strain known as 
the ““Hatchet-Faced Yankee.” The chief 
distinguishing characteristics of this 
strain were a long hooked nose and a 
long pointed up-thrust chin. Under 
ordinary conditions, back in the old 
Massachusetts days, these features did 
not quite meet. But up in Vermont an 
unusual condition had produced a 
devastating — and touching effect. 

You see the greatest enemy of the 
early pioneer in Vermont was not the 
Indians, the French, British or the 
panther. It was malaria. Clearing off 
the land by chopping the trees, the 
swamps commenced to dry off and, out 
of the fetid decaying organic matter, a 
miasma overspread the land, and every 
one of the early settlers contracted 
malaria. Yes, malaria was the great 
enemy of the early settler, but he knowed 
it by the name of “fever and ague”’ or 
“the shakes.”’ And it was a terrible and 
universal affliction. Why, when the na- 
tives assembled at yearly town meetin’ 
it was just like a convention of St. 
Vitus dance victims. 

Uncle Shad, as usual, came to the 
rescue with a sterling remedy. He per- 
fected a pill known as the “‘blue-mass” 
pill, concocted of the most powerful 
ingredients he could think of. It worked 
splendid. It cured the “‘shakes” almost 
immegit. But they was one drawback to 
Uncle’s remedy, as there is to most great 
inventions. Blue-mass pills cured the 
shakes but, due to the potency of the 
calomel and other powerful drugs con- 
tained, the convalescents’ teeth all fell 
out. Yes, all the early settlers’ teeth fell 
out before they was middled-aged. With 
their teeth all out, their faces shut to- 
gether like an accordion, and their nose 
and chin came together like the jaws of 
a blacksmith’s horseshoe pulling tongs, 
as can be seen from the silhouette por- 
trait of Uncle Shad that hangs above 
the organ in the room where I write this. 

From this you will see how it was that 
the Hoopers and their compatriots had 
technical difficulties eating doughnuts. 
*Twere well-nigh impossible to eat a 
“lump of sweetened dough drizzling 
with hog’s fat” when it were being 
punctured by the hooked probosis and 
impaled on the up-thrust chin. 

Some folks took to growing whiskers 
to camouflage their deformity, but this 
didn’t help none about the mastication 
of doughnuts. In fact, it added compli- 
cations and confusion to the conflict. 














But Uncle Shad came to the rescue 
and, as usual, was equal to the occasion. 
Again I quote from his log book of in- 
ventions: 


“April 10, 1763: . . . And did this day 
PUT THE HOLE IN THE DOUGH- 
NUT. . . . So makin’ the doughnut like 


a ox-cart wheel without no hub nor spokes. 
This hole gives clearance to interfering 
nose and chin and this nose and chin 
meeting, form verticle axis ’round which 
the doughnut can be revolved and chawed 
without complication or contamination.” 


I find a footnote at this place in Uncle 
Shad’s log which I append for the in- 
terest of the reader. 


“c 


. . . One drawback to my ‘hole in the 
doughnut!’ Due to my folks’ avaricious 
nature and inherent desire to get some- 
thing for nothing, they have took to eating 
‘the hole in the doughnut,’ and this prac- 
tice is givin’ them wind on the stomach. 
Sittin’ by the fireplace all day. toasting 
their shin, eating doughnuts, holes and all, 
and washing them down with hard cider, 
is giving their faces a strained colicky 
look, and were getting to be known as ‘the 
Yellow-bellied, Blue shin-boned Yankees.’ 
. . . Must do something about this.”’ 

I’ve took a lot of words to tell you 
about the “‘hole in the doughnut.” But 
I take right after the Hoopers, and they 
were noted for being long-winded. I just 
had to lead you ‘round and ’round the 
ten-acre lot and show you the direct 
evidence; the indirect evidence and all 
the side lights bearing on this subject. 


And now, at lasi, as we come out the 
bar-way, I know you come out con- 
vinced that Shadrach Gowallapus 
Hooper put the hole in the doughnut in 
1763 for real reasons, not ornamental or 
fanciful notions. 

And at the very last may I add that 
even as the doughnut raised Uncle 
Shad to the heights, so did it dash him 
to earth. Doughnuts was the cause of his 
death. 

You see, Uncle Shad never fried his 
doughnuts in hog’s fat. Uncle Shad 
never could abide doughnuts unless they 
was fried in bear’s grease (bear’s tal- 
low). And as Uncle Shad increased in 
years, bars decreased, and pure bar’s 
grease got scurcer and scurcer. Uncle 
Shad saw a doughnut famine casting its 
dark shadow over his last days. Brood- 
ing, dejected, nigh crazy by the depriva- 
tion the future held, Uncle Shad sum- 
moned all his powers to solve a vital 
question that riz up in his mind: 
**Which took the most bar’s grease to 
fry, a round doughnut or a twisted one?” 
Contemporary accounts say it was ter- 
rible to see Uncle Shad sitting there in 
his last days, torn, twisted, racked by 
this question, wrung by forebodings of 
failure; twitching with vast inward con- 
flict; shaken by the abstract mathe- 
matics involved, until at the last his 
mind got all mixed up and twisted. 

Folks tell how we “come to look like that 
which we think most of.”’ I reckon this is 





true because, at the last, Uncle Shad’s 
carcass, from thinking of his problem, 
came to look like a cross between a top 
millstun and a hangman’s knot. He died 
writhing in agony with the problem 
still unsolved — but still rasslin’ with it. 

Due to the shape into which this 
question had racked Uncle Shad, a 
carpenter wan’t no use to build a coffin 
for his remains. They just had to get the 
village cooper to enclose Uncle Shad. 
But they buried him just the same, out 
in our family burying ground, whar his 
tombstun had been a yawning for him 
for years. Uncle Shad’s tombstun was 
about the usual type of high-shouldered 
New England monstrosity but the 
carving was different. ’Stead of the usual 
Weeping Willer Tree, you can see now, 
plain as day, the symbolic carvin’ of a 
cherabim wingin’ his way through the 
hole of a bas relief doughnut, right 
toward Pearly Gates ajar. 

And often I go out to whar Uncle 
Shad is buried, on the old home place, 
and set and read his epitaph and gather 
inspiration: 


“Here lies at last poor Uncle Shad 

He wan’t much good but he wan’t all 
bad 

O angels sing and clap your wings 

For his deeds on earth were wonderous 
things 

The first to put sausage into a gut 

And the first to put a hole in the Dutch 
Doughnut.” 





Suvex YEARS AGO, two of us were 
appalled at the thought of another summer 
of the usual routine. So we decided to run a 
Day Camp. The idea came simultaneously, 
and we’ve always wanted to thank a rather 
dry lecturer on art for letting our minds 
wander — somehow I doubt if the thanks 
would be appreciated. We had no notion of 
the do’s and don’t’s involved in a camp, but 
just did the things we’d done at that age 
with a few others that we'd always had a 
hankering to do. As for training, we had 
none. Ten years of Girl Scouting was inval- 
uable. The terms child psychology and 
nursery training were words, and they al- 
ways have remained as such. 

So eighteen and twenty tossed off the 
sentence “I run a Day Camp” with what we 
thought was a great deal of savoir faire. None 
of our friends ever took the dignity of our 
position very seriously; it hurt our pride a 
bit but, after all, what can you expect when 
shorts and blue jeans were the national 
costume? Various parents did trust us with 
their daughters, and that was what was 
important. 

The first season a shed on my parents’ land 
was headquarters; two ancient derelict cars, 
a water ball and a baseball and bat were 
our equipment. Little Compton is a fortu- 
nately situated village with a largish sum- 


mer colony from which we drew our camp- 
ers, and its ocean, river, fields, woods and 
marsh are the backbone of camp life. About 
sixteen girls came that first summer, and 
their ages ranged from 7 to 12. 

The next year was a repetition of the first. 


YOU CAN START 


a wee 
BY HOPE BURCHARD 


Then came the Playhouse. That summer 
found us with some thirty-odd children run- 
ning five days a week, with a cook, two 
beach wagons and our own house! The 
Playhouse had one room, and was moved 
from my grandfather’s city home to Comp- 
ton. An assortment of storm doors, and odd 
lumber nailed together between it and our 
old shed, made a kitchen and dressing room. 
Water was and is still fetched from a well in 
buckets, a telephone was a necessity, and 
electricity waited a year. The shed remained 
the girls’ property — a workbench runs half- 


way around it, stools can be pulled out from 
underneath and, with very little effort, a 
good work room achieved. Space doesn’t 
allow metal or woodwork, and water is too 
much of a problem to have basketry, but 
pulled crépe paper hangs from the rafters to 


-be made into dolls, napkin rings, vases and 


so forth. Tin trays are painted in oils and are 
fit for anyone’s tea tray when completed. 

The girls came in age shifts ten to twelve 
for three days a week, and seven to ten two 
days. A day then and now goes something 
like this: 


9:00-10:00 Collect children 
10:00-11:00 Games (volley ball, baseball, 


etc.) 
11:00-12:30 Swimming 
12:30-1:30 Lunch 
1:30-2:15 Rest 
2:15-4:30 Nature, crafts, first aid, tennis 
4:30 Take them home. 


The following year nothing spectacular 
happened; we had about thirty girls, and 
electricity instead of kerosene. 

Camp was over that fourth season and, 
one fateful day, a delegation of mothers 
swooped down on us and asked us to take 
over the boys’ camp. The next two years we 
were practically in big business. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE’S 
“HAVEN OF PEACE” 
IN MAINE 


By Donald Torrey Pitcher 


O, NoveMBER 15, 1791, there 
was registered at the Port of Wiscasset, 
Maine, a brig christened the Sally of Wis- 
casset. Capt. Stephan Clough was listed as 
master and one of the owners. 

According to available records, he left 
Wiscasset in the early part of July, 1793, 
bound with a cargo of lumber and salt for 
the markets of France. After an uneventful 
voyage he arrived in Paris sometime during 
the month of September with his ship and 
its cargo at Le Havre, in pursuance of an 
established contract. 

Now Colonel James Swan (of Dorches- 
ter, Mass.), the principal owner of this 
brig, had been in Paris for many months 
dealing in the French merchant marine. 
His business had progressed favorably 
during the period before Clough’s arrival, 
and France being not only broke but in 
great need of wheat, rice, naval stores, 
tobacco, etc., he undertook the task of 
supplying the Republic of France these 
commodities by exchange of goods. For 
payment, the doors of the Revolutionists’ 
warehouses, filled with confiscated goods 
taken from homes of the nobility who 
had fallen victims to the conquering Rev- 
olutionary party, were thrown open to be 
used at his disposal. 
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famous of the “Marie Antoinette” pieces in 


Mirror-fronted bookcase. One of the most 





existence today. Presently at Montpelier, 
Thomaston, Maine 


In the course of these transactions, Swan 
became well established with the patriotic 
workings of La Fayette. La Fayette, it is 
written, was earnestly working towards 
the liberation of many of the French 
nobility, and in this practice he helped 
many of them to flee their country to 
various places of security. The most com- 
mon being America. 

Soon after the disgraceful death of 
Louis XVI, La Fayette, along with other 
French sympathizers, realized the eventual 
fate of their queen, Marie Antoinette. It 
is thus alleged that a party was formed to 
attempt one last rescue, and, following 
the general procedure, she and her children 
were to be taken to America. 

After many delays the plans began to 
take effect, and as Clough’s ship the Sally 
was in readiness for a return, it was chosen 
as the proper means of conveyance. There- 
fore it was not long before Clough was in- 
cluded in the group, with the task of gath- 
ering furniture to be used as furnishings in 
the “haven of peace” contemplated for 
the queen across the sea. It is stated that 
these pieces were taken directly from the 
Tuileries and were thus the personal 
property of the queen. However, this 
cannot be taken too seriously, as no 
records show such means of acquisition. At 
any rate, it was not long before the hold 
of the Sally was filled with an assortment 
of fine pieces. With few days remaining, 
Clough returned to Paris to await the 
results of their heroic attempt. As history 
will show, the plot fell through, having 
been discovered by the queen’s guards at 
the last moment. (This plot has unreliably 
been connected with the “Affair of the 
Pinks, or Carnation Plot”). The guillotine 
fell once more on the 16th day of October, 
1793. 

After witnessing the execution, Clough 
returned to his ship, and with no imme- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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NO SURRENDER 
By J. WaLpo Sampson 


A home, a settler’s cabin, once stood here 

Where sumacs and gray birches press around 

Like mourners congregated at a bier, 

With downcast eyes respecting hallowed 
ground. 


The curious today can hardly trace 

What once revealed the structure’s size and 
scope, 

And Time, the leveler, will soon erase 

All vestige of this altar raised to hope. 


Yet here remains one relic of the past, 
Fitting memento of the days long done; 

A flag still fluttering from its broken mast, 
The loyal lilac bravely blossoms on. 


SILHOUETTES 
By L. B. Roppins 


It’s things like these that etch their line 
Upon your memory and mine 

Bronze dunes, like ingots from a mould, 
Gardens, filled with Marigold, 

Little fences, shell rimmed lawn, 

Pearls sparkling on the grass at dawn, 
Curving beaches, wheeling gulls, 
Driftwood, shells, salt-crusted hulls, 

The white-capped surf’s unceasing roar, 
Twinkling “‘sand-peeps” ’long the shore, 
Winds that whip the tall beach-grass, 
Bayberry, plum and sassafras, 

Morning mists and shrouds of fog, 
Purple mats of cranberry bog, 

Scudding fishboats bound for home, 
Cleaving furrows through the foam, 
Old, patient houses in a hollow 
Entrenched against the years to follow, 
Window panes that wink and say, 
“Come in when again you pass this way”’; 
It’s things like these that etch their scores 
Upon my memory and yours. 


VESTA 
By Haro_p WILLARD GLEASON 


She did not seem to know her eyes were blue 

As gentians— that her hair, like wind- 
swept wheat, 

Flowed golden—that her cheeks held 
petals’ hue . 

She moved like stately Summer, blossom- 
sweet. 

Oblivious she lived of all such charms, 

Which caught and held the eager eyes of 
men; 

Serene she turned, as women learn on farms, 

To feed the cheeping chickens in their pen, 

To scrub the rough pine floors, to wash, to 


churn, 

To jell ripe fruit — gold, scarlet, green — 
in jars, 

To sew gay quilts in patterns few might 
learn, 


To rise at dawn, and with the first pale stars, 

To wind the clock, set dough for fragrant 
bread, 

And follow, up the narrow stairs, to bed . 
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POETRY 


THE FARMHAND 
By Laura BENET 


The lubberly back country lout 

With breaking voice, harsh and aloof, 
Whose unskilled hand caused flying hoof, 
Haunted the place that turned him out. 


He had a shock of tangled hair 

Sired by a strangely outlawed race, 
No black bull measured his mad pace 
Whose feet were comrade to the air. 


His further pleadings echoed low 
Softened by stir of tremulous leaves, 
Lone reapers lifting final sheaves 

Heard furtive whistling, shrill and slow, 


Flushed autumn carried louder threats 
Hurled at the homestead’s surly lord, 
No furry thing of nesting bird 

But scattered at such epithets. 


Stealthily snow heaped high the glen, 
Wise farmers like sly, nibbling mice, 
Drew into cosy paradise 

Of which he was no citizen. 


*“Beware!”’ His wild tones rang alarm, 
As fire leaped from hidden source 
Avenged he sped his tattered course 
While ravening fate consumed the farm. 


LIGHT IN HIS EYES 
By Louts StopparpD 


Though his life was tied to the land, of it and 
with it, 

His eyes were a flyer’s eyes, narrowed and 
keen. 

They had the slitted look of the hawk fast- 
ened forever 

On far horizons, on the cringing life that 
creeps 

From shadow to shade in the fence corner 
tangles. 

He saw the holes in things. Even when fog 

Rolled over the farm, in sun-eclipsing waves, 

Out of the valley with the morning wind 
behind it, 

There was always a circle clear above his 
head, 

A blue escape to a world with a higher 
ceiling; 

And his ears were attuned to the crows, hid- 
den by mist, 

Chuckling throatily over the circumstance 

That cloaked their closer approach to the 
garden soil. 

The insect hum of August afternoons, 

Old goldenrod, the sweeping lines of the hills: 

These were the satisfactions of his life. 

He loved the earth. He would have loved its 
oceans, 

If he had known them, for he wore always the 
look 

Old sailors have, of seeing deep water gladly. 





THE OLD 
OYSTERMAN’S HOUSE 


By Grace Sewell Winslow 


Di AucustT, it was my pleas- 


ure to stay over night in one of the oldest 
houses on Cape Cod. A rambling, whisper- 
ing old house, with all of its old features, 
retained. The pump at the long wooden 
sink, the fine paneling, the large, cool 
pantry, hand wrought nails and hand 
hewn beams, the deep fireplaces and the 
millstone doorsteps. 

Old houses have ever held a mysterious 
fascination for me and old staircases 
always “bring me pictures as they stand 
there in the hall,” so this overnight stay 
as the guest of my niece, in the old 
‘Ryder Homestead’, was one to remember. 

Having read Thoreau’s Cape Cod,* in 
which he related his most interesting and 
educational walking trip, down and across 
the Cape, some ninety years ago, and his 
most vivid description of his overnight 
stay in the home of an old Wellfleet 
oysterman, I inquired if, by any chance, 
the old house were still standing and to my 
surprise and delight, my nephew said he 
thought he could find it. 

This was August, but when Thoreau 
had climbed over these hills in search of a 
friendly light for a night’s lodging, that 
October twilight in 1849, he had found 
only scrub oak, huckleberries, bayberries 
and beach plum and a few low, wind- 
swept trees, bright with autumn color..He 
also had recounted stopping first at another 
house, where the “inhabitants were all 
away.” 


After trying several of the maze of 


sandy roads and inquiring at each house 
we saw, we at last came to an open space 
and near a cobalt blue lake we saw the 
gables of a house rearing themselves above 


trees. Leaving the car, we decided to ap- 


proach the house on foot, because, after 
all, we did not know the occupants and we 
could only hope for a friendly greeting. 
We walked along a lane, so quiet, so 
overgrown, that we were startled when 
brown partridges suddenly took wing from 


* Houghton Mifflin (sole publishers) 








almost beneath our feet and little ones 
trotted along ahead of us and then quickly 
disappeared into the bushes. The lane led 
up to the side of the house and we knew we 
had found it, because there was a sign, 
“Mt. Thoreau.” 

We saw the bulkhead, which the old 
lady had rushed out and closed when she 
had seen Thoreau and his companion 
coming across the fields, ninety years 
before, for in those remote days, only 
tramps or shipwrecked sailors found their 
way to the house’s isolation. 

A dog’s barking greeted us today but 
soon a very gracious lady came out and 
very kindly said she would gladly show us 
through. My heart skipped a beat as we 
crossed the close-clipped lawn toward the 
vine covered door and entered over the 
old millstone step, finding ourselves under 
the very roof where Thoreau had been 
received so hospitably. 

It was a neat Cape Cod style house with 
many windows in the gable ends, just as 
Thoreau had observed in his book, that 
“the half story was the only one thought 
worthy of being illustrated,’ and “the 
ends of the house had as many muzzles as 
as a revolver.” It’s outward appearance 
was better cared for than when Thoreau 
was there, because he described it as being, 
“very sombre.” 

Well, to get back to the front entrance. 
We found ourselves in a tiny hall and 
entered the front room on the right, the 
room which had been shared by Thoreau 
and his friend. 

Going back, from the Thoreau bedroom, 
we were in a long living room. This, when 
the Naturalist was there, had been the 
kitchen and two pantries, with hewn 
beams and a wide, deep fireplace. My 
thoughts went back to the book and I 
could picture the grizzled cld oysterman, 
eighty-cight years old but “looking sixty 
or seventy” leaning on the mantel, telling 
his tales of Bunker Hill and George 


(Continued on page 32) 








Bosro,” said a mellow bari- 
tone, “is Nell Gwynne with an educa- 
tion, or perhaps it’s a girls’ finishing 
school down by the railroad tracks, but 
more likely it’s a Bach fugue played by 
a drunk; it’s great stuff in spite of what’s 
being done to it.” 

“It’s Jonesy!’ said Roscoe Murga- 
troyd, and he and I hurried into the 
bar room of the Copley-Plaza. Our old 
friend was speaking firmly in a corner 
to a select audience of three who were 
disagreeing. 

“The hell you say,” remarked a mid- 
dle-aged spinster in high button shoes 
and a velvet band around her neck. 

*T hope Mr. Lowell doesn’t hear of 
this blasphemy,” said a small, precise 
man with a double brandy. 

***Tis a lie if it means what I thinks 
it does,” growled the barkeep. 
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‘Hello, Jonesy,” we caroled, and he 
tossed us a busy greeting and said meet 
Miss Abigail Saltondale, Wendell Holmes 
Lawrence, and Jeremiah O’Brien, and 
also have a drink with him. 

A few minutes later our host told Mr. 
Lawrence that he’d listen some other 
time to what Grandfather Cabot did in 
the Civil War, but right now he, Mr. 


Jones, greatest living expert on New 


England, had a few words to say on 
why Boston was a greater mystery than 
who stole Charlie Ross and why Hitler 
left the beer hall ten minutes early. 

“Refrain from mockery and treason,” 
warned Mr. Lawrence, and Jeremiah 
put a bung starter in easy reach as he 
growled, “Don’t go talkin’ nasty about 
me native city.” 

“Get it off your chest, big boy,” ad- 
vised Miss Saltondale. ‘‘Beantown has 
been scolded by better men than you.” 

“Boston,” began Mr. Jones, “gets 
in its first licks at the innocent visitor 
when he tries to find it. He comes to 
what looks like a city and asks a cop 
what part of Boston he’s in. ‘You’re in 
Upper Newton Falls,’ says the Law, or 
maybe it’s Quincy Flats if the voyageur 
took the wrong road at the tenth four 
corners without markers. ‘How do I 
get to Boston?’ asks the stranger. ‘Go 
straight ahead,’ snarls Officer Casey or 
O’Hara or Kelly, ‘to East Medford 
Center; turn left a mile through Lower 
Woburn Village, then right into South 
Wellesley Hills; after that you’re in 
North Newton Upper Town, and Bos- 
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ton’s over to the south, ye dirty Sasse- 
nach! ‘Say that over again,’ begs the 
visitor. ‘Git on y’r way before I run ye 
in f blockin’ traffic, ye orange-livered 
Republican,’ growls the Pride of Bos- 
ton. Every half mile the pilgrim asks 
where he is, but nobody can speak 
English, and finally he turns a corner 
and sees and smells water. ‘Where am 
I?’ he asks a tiny tot. ‘In Boston, you 
so-and-so lousy furriner, and where in 
hell did ye think ye were?’ asks the 
infant. ‘How do I get to Beacon 
Street?’ sobs the visitor. “Take that 
street,’ says the little child with a nasty 
grin, and when the visitor does just 
that he lands in West Dedham Junction 
and collapses. I’ve heard of people who 
can drive straight to Boston Common 
and know where they were all the time, 
but I'll believe in °em when I see my 
first pixie,” concluded Mr. Jones. 

“What was the visitor’s ultimate 
fate?”” queried Mr. Lawrence motion- 
ing to Jeremiah O’Brien to fill his glass 
again. 

“Yes, what happened to the dumb 
hick?”’ asked Miss Saltondale. 

“He took the subway,” said Mr. 


Jones, “and got the shock of his life 


when he found it was so good. Cow 
trails on the surface; best transportation 
in the world underground — that’s 
Boston and one reason why people 
can’t understand her. Some says she 
acts that way because she’s contrary, 
but another school of thought insists 
that the paths were laid out by the An- 
cestors and therefore can’t be changed, 
but the Old Boys never heard of sub- 
ways, so it’s all right to build ’em.” 

“Who are the Ancestors?” asked 
Roscoe Murgatroyd. 

“Ancestors,” explained Mr. Jones, 
“fare the Gods before whom good Bos- 
tonians kneel and pray and about whom 
they tell lies that would make Baron 
Munchausen blush. A Descendant will 
swear on Longfellow’s Complete Poems 
that every last one of his male Ancestors 
came over in the Mayflower, or founded 
Boston, or was a general in the Revolu- 
tionary War, or a Signer, and the 
women all had even more famous fore- 
bears.” 

Wendell Holmes Lawrence and Abi- 
gail Saltondale both nodded and said in 
unison: ““You must have been reading 
my family history.” 

‘“*T haven’t,”’ retorted Mr. Jones, “‘but 
if I had, I'd ’ve found one old geezer 
who sold rum and slaves, two horse 
thieves, the Indian gal great, great- 
grandfather Jared took a shine to, one 
pirate, and as fine a collection of stuffy, 
early Babbits as Sinclair Lewis ever 
imagined.” 


























Roscoe and I braced ourselves for 
the uprising, but we did not know 
Boston. 

“The envy and jealousy of the prov- 
inces is heard in your words,” said Mr. 
Lawrence with a pitying smile, and Miss 
Saltondale said she never noticed such 
slander. 

*°Tis a well-known fact that furrin- 
ers never speak no good of their bet- 
ters,” commented Mr. O’Brien. 

“Having disposed of ancestors,” con- 
tinued the unruffled critic, “I might as 
well mention another funny idea that 
the Codfish Wharf has and which isn’t 
understood by the audience. A true 
Bostonian, and that means anybody 
who’s lived here a year whether in jail 
or the Back Bay, divides these states 
into two areas. One is the territory 
twenty miles north, south, and west of 
the docks, and the other is just merely 
the rest of the country about which it’s 
too bad it isn’t sacred soil, but nothing 
can be done. Some of you are real polite 
and never tell us too openly that we’re 
poor benighted aborigines, but plenty 
of others hint at their superiority with 
the reticence of a Coney Island barker 
pumping up trade for a strip tease act. 

“I’m not saying,’ granted Mr. 


Jones, “that Boston and surroundings 


haven’t a lot to be proud of, and I’m 
coming to that in a minute, but it does 
gripe a hinterlander who was brought 
up half-civilized to be told that it’s a 
well-known fact that Culture, Educa- 
tion, and Sound Thinking and Morals 
were born in Boston early in 1600 and 
haven’t ever poked their heads west of 
Sudbury since then.” 

“Very well expressed indeed,” said 
Wendell Holmes Lawrence downing 
another Three-Star. 

**A mouthful,” conceded Miss Salton- 
dale as she returned from a brief visit. 

“*Tis th’ truth,” said Mr. O’Brien 
putting the bung starter away. 

“And now,” continued Mr. Jones, 
“Pll speak of Boston politics which 
comes in two varieties. One set of states- 
men handles the dog tracks, gambling 
joints, courts, and city finances with the 
good old spirit of Cicero, IIll., under 
Scarface Al; the other sits on its collec- 
tive fanny and wails: ‘Are not condi- 
tions deplorable, and what would Cabot 
Lodge and President Eliot say?’ And 
yet because Boston’s what she is she gets 
fair returns for her money. Nobody 
knows how it’s done, but the subway, 
streets, and parks are A-1; the schools 
and hospitals are hard to beat, and 
there are a few pennies left over after 
the city fathers have taken their cut 
and drawn straws to see who’ll be the 
fall guy and go to jail this year. 


“But nothing in Boston statesmanship 
jars the war correspondents as much as 
the good old custom of banning. They 
see a big-jowled politico, and they say: 
‘Here’s a tough boy who'll let the 
Minskys forget the last wisp,’ but what 
does the Big Fellow do but say that 
Gunga Din can’t come to his city be- 
cause Gunga hasn’t got his pants on, 
and he won’t let his flock see Of Mice 
and Men, for there’s swearing in it, and 
by God he’s going to run a clean city! 
And with that he shoves half the city’s 
earnings into his pocket and goes home 
to the wife and kiddies and listens to 
Little Orphan Annie like the moral, 
upright Christian he is. 

“While city is being run by the New 
England conscience and loaded dice, 
the Anglo-Saxon minority spends its 
time minding other people’s business. 
Ever since the first heretic was thrown 
out of the Colony the day after the ship 
docked, Boston has had the mission in 
life of making the 47 backward terri- 
tories see things its way. And it’s gone 
at the job tooth and nail, no holds 
barred, and gouging part of the fun. 
If the Quakers and Baptists didn’t see 


the light, out they went, and what if 


there was a blizzard blowing? When the 
British wouldn’t listen to reason, there 
was hell to pay, and if the South 
wouldn’t sell its slaves, that was just too 
bad, and Sherman marched, for God 


and Boston couldn’t be wrong. In off 


seasons when there isn’t a war or a nice 
juicy crusade to keep them happy, the 








codfishcakers bustle around finding 
Reds, telling the hinterland how to vote, 
and scolding them for running after false 
prophets like Toscanini and Time in- 
stead of Stokowski and The Atlantic 
Monthly, and thinking that there has 
been a good writer since the Bearded 
Poets and Holmes.” 

“Got t spread culture ’n’ ‘nlight’n- 
ment,” announced Wendell Holmes 
Lawrence. “Sacred duty o’ Boston t’ do 
that.” 

Mr. Jones took a refresher and looked 
at his audience with a gleam in his eyes. 

**All I’ve said so far,’ he continued, 
‘isn’t half what a harsh critic could 
think of, but I am a man of tempered 
mercy and keen discernment, and I see 
the other side to the American Shan- 
eri-la and know why some sensible 
people swear it’s easy to live in.” 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Mary Turner! . . . Icould 
not believe my ears. ““Why it wasn’t a 
month ago I saw her over street. I was 
just back from the hospital myself. 
What on earth was the matter with her, 
Ruth?” 

My friend’s eyes met mine. “The 
same thing you had, Alice.” 

The same thing I had! I looked at 
my friend, aghast. 

‘“‘Why she must have had it for some 
time, then. She must have known some- 
thing was wrong. Didn’t she go to a 
doctor?” 

“Apparently not. Seems she was 
scared of hospitals and besides she 
wouldn’t hear of running up a doctor’s 
bill. They’ve got seven children you 
know and their farm’s not much good. 
Then, too, some fool reminded her she 
was ‘getting the age now’ and she de- 
cided it was that. A couple of days 
ago she had a hemorrhage and Joe 
called in the district nurse. The nurse 
took her right over to Winton Memorial, 
but the doctors told Joe she ought to 
have come two years ago. Guess all we 
can do for Mary Turner now’s to help 
out with her children.” 

Long after my friend had taken leave 
of me, carrying a large bundle and a 
cheque that was, of necessity, too small, 
I sat and stared into the fire. 

Mary Turner. 

I could feel the clasp of her work- 
roughened hand, and see the flash of 
her heart-warming smile. 

“Hello, Mrs. Nisbet! Glad to see 
you!” 

She made everyone glad to see her. 

And now, because she had failed to 
understand the nature* of her malady or 
to comprehend the need of an early 
diagnosis by a physician, Mary Turner 
must die. 

The contrast between my lot and the 
fate of Mary Turner brought a pang 
almost too bitter to be borne. 

A resolution formed in my mind. 

I could not help Mary Turner now. 
It was too late. But perhaps there were 
other “‘Mary Turners” throughout the 
land for whom the story that I could tell 
would bring a message of reassurance 
and of hope. 

With this in mind, and in memory of 
the Mary Turner I knew and who I re- 
member as strong, eager and coura- 
geous, I am writing the experience of 
my own personal encounter with cancer. 

One afternoon in early summer, my 
child coming in from play, asked me 
what day it was. 

As I glanced up at the calendar, I 

* Editor's Note: Many so-called cancer cases and other 
ills are derivative from erroneous thinking — and have 


been helped and cured . . . when the mental cause has 
been corrected. 
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was startled to realize that it was the 
first day of June. 

It was a year ago since I had been to 
my doctor. I went to him because I 
was experiencing certain symptoms 
which worried me. I came away 
greatly relieved because the doctor told 
me nothing more alarming than to come 
to him again if the symptoms recurred. 

The symptoms had recurred, but I 
had not yet returned to my physician 
because I was afraid. Afraid of what he 
might discover. Afraid of being sent to a 


I HAVE HAD 


CANCER 


BY ALICE NISBET 


A _ revealing personal experience 
which at one time would have been 
considered miraculous 


hospital. Afraid, beyond all reason, of 
having to take an anesthetic. Afraid, 
above all, of cancer. 

My gaze travelled about the room. 
It fell upon the ruffled window-cur- 
tains, the apple blossoms in a bowl, the 
bright rugs upon the floor. My home 
was suddenly very dear to me. 

The next afternoon I went to the 
doctor. 

I shall never forget how green and 
fair the countryside looked as I drove 
to the neighboring town. 

When the examination was over, the 
doctor tilted himself back in his chair 
and regarded me thoughtfully. My 
heart pounded. Would I walk out of 
his office with as light a step as before, 
or was the nameless apprehension which 
had been growing for months within 
my mind, about to become a terror, 
real and actual, at last? 

The doctor was speaking: ‘From 
what I can determine by this kind of 
examination, everything seems to be 
normal and healthy, still. In view, how- 
ever, of what you tell me I should feel 
a lot safer if you were to have a more 
thorough going-over than is possible 
here. An examination under anesthesia 
will tell us just where we stand.” 

As I drove home slowly through 
valleys that seemed strangely dark al- 


though the sun was shining, my 
thoughts steadied themselves. 

Next week, Jock, my son, was going 
away to camp. I was expecting to take 
him to New York and put him on the 
Boston boat. Why not plan now to enter 
the hospital as soon as I had taken my 
leave of Jock? There was no use in put- 
ting it off. 

I was glad the remaining days were 
busy ones. There was Jock’s trunk to 
be packed and shipped, letters to be 
written, arrangements to be made with 
the hospital. 

The morning of our departure dawned 
bright and fair. 

Jock was bright-eyed with anticipa- 
tion. An over-night boat trip was a new 
experience for him. Of his mother’s 
plans he knew only that she was enter- 
ing a hospital for treatment. 

Make the farewell brief! 

I kissed Jock’s cheek. ‘Well — good- 
bye, Bunny. I'll be up to see you when I 
can. Goodbye, dear.” 

My child’s face was upturned to 
mine. ““O.K, Goodbye, Mother.” 

A suspicious brightness shone for an 
instant in the clear, brown eyes. 

That evening, in the hospital, a nurse 
brought me my supper on a tray. I was 
sitting by the window, watching the 
river traffic and enjoying my first sight 
of the Triborough Bridge. In came an 
interne, immaculate in white ducks. 
“I would like to take a blood-count be- 
fore you eat, Mrs. Nisbet. If your finger 
is pricked it will remain sore for some 
time, but if we use a vein in your arm it 
lasts only a second. Which shall it be?” 

“The works, if you like!’ Reaction 
was upon me and besides the serious 
face of the young man set me off a little. 
I remembered a phrase of my son’s. 
“Either way or both, is O.K. with me!” 

I slept but little that first night in the 
hospital, but I was surprised to find that 
I slept at all. Several times I lay awake 
in the dark, thinking, “‘It’s almost here. 
The day you’ve dreaded all your life, 
when you have to take an anesthetic. 
Remember you mustn’t fight it. If you 
don’t you won’t feel that you’re choking 
to death. Perhaps they’re not going to 
find anything bad at all — is that day- 
light that I see? It’s almost here.”’ 

Morning. The nurse —the hypo- 
dermic — the stretcher 

Then I was in an ante-room which 
adjoined the operating theatre. 
Through a round pane in a door I 
caught a glimpse of great lamps sus- 
pended from the ceiling and of doctors 
and nurses in white masks and gowns 
moving about. I looked away again. 

The door opened to admit an anes- 
thetist and her assistant. My nurse in- 























troduced me. *‘This is Miss - , Mrs. 
Nisbet. She will put you to sleep so 
easily you won’t know you’re going.” 

I drew a long breath. “‘Can you make 
it soon, Miss - 

“IT am going to put you to sleep right 
now, Mrs. Nisbet. Ready, Miss “ 

My heart was beating violently. 

A bandage was wound about my 
hair. A strip of gauze was placed across 
my eyes and a mask laid over my mouth. 
I heard the whir of machinery. 

“This isn’t going to bother you at all, 
Mrs. Nisbet. Breathe deeply, please.” 

As the sweet-smelling gas flowed into 
my lungs, I lay still and breathed 
deeply. Suddenly, although my anticipa- 
tory terror was vanishing because I felt 
no sense of suffocation, it came over me 


that this was, perhaps, the initial step of 


a long journey. A journey I must travel 
alone. 

I was going under. 

All my thoughts seemed to run up 
into a peak. 

Oblivion. 


On the following afternoon my sister 
sat by the window and I, propped up in 
bed, was waiting for the verdict. 

Physically I was feeling fine. 

Mentally, my entire consciousness 
was marking time. 

A different nurse came into the room. 
She stood before my sister. 

“May I see you for a moment, 
please?” 

Eternity passed. 

I stared at the wall and thought 
dully, “I know why they called her out. 
The doctor’s talking with her and he’s 
got bad news or he would have told us 
both. It can’t be true, that’s all — it 
can’t be true.” 

The door opened and the doctor 
entered. Drawing up a chair, he sat 
down beside my bed. I can see every 
line and feature of his fine face, hear 
every cadence of his kind voice. 

I had cancer. 

There was every reason to believe 
that it was in an early stage. If it had 
not spread, an abdominal operation 
should remove it completely. 

There were factors to be considered; 
my blood was in poor condition and 
excess weight and flabbiness of tissue 
might cause the process of recovery to 
be long and difficult. 

There was another way; by means of 
X-Ray and radium, they could “try 
to kill the cancer.” 

It was not difficult to see which course 
the man beside my bed preferred. 

I gave my answer. 

“Mrs. Nisbet, I want to get you out 
of this — if I possibly can. Now that 


you have consented to an operation 
there should be no delay. I think it 
should be a question not of days, but of 
hours. When shall it be?”’ 

‘Tomorrow morning,” I answered 
humbly and spent the rest of the day 
wondering why all this hurry, if the 
cancer were in an early stage. 

I know now. 

It seems that once a cancer has 
“broken down,” malignancy enters the 
bloodstream which carries the cancer to 
all parts of the body. Every time I think 
of how I waited a year between visits to 
my doctor, cold shivers run up and 
down my spine. 

As the door closed behind Doctor 

——, I did not think at first of the 
sister who was waiting in the corridor. 
My thoughts flew to a camp in Maine. 
I wondered if I were ever to see my son 
again. 

Next morning the same preparations 
were begun. 

The same, but with a difference to 
me. 

This wasn’t happening to one of my 
friends or another member of my family. 
This wasn’t happening to the patient 
across the hall, it was happening to me. 

Both sisters were with me now. I 
spoke to them. “‘If anything goes wrong, 
please don’t take Jock out of camp. Let 
him stay where he will be happy.” 

Late that afternoon, I opened my 
eyes. One of my sisters sat beside the 
bed. I turned my head on the pillow. 
“Ts everything all right?” 

‘Everything!’ Never had I heard my 
sister’s voice sound like that. “You 
have nothing to worry about any more. 
The cancer’s gone.” 

I closed my eyes. 

‘That's all I want to know!” 

For a week, I was the pride of the 
hospital. Two days after the operation 
I wrote a note to Jock. I was making a 
rapid recovery. The smaller stitches 
were removed from the wound. Only 
the three main sutures were left. 

One morning there was a flurry 
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“They say she got him through 
The Swoppers’ Column.” 





among the nurses. The surgeon himself 
was coming to dress my incision. 

Already the personality of this man 
had inspired me with such confidence 
that if he had said to my nurse in his 
quiet way, “Have Mrs. Nisbet jump off 
the Triborough Bridge today,” my only 
concern would have been over the 
problem of getting there! 

He bent over to inspect the wound. 
As he straightened up again, his eyes 
met those of the nurse. There was not 
the slightest flicker or change of expres- 
sion on his countenance. 

“This is about as we expected, Miss 

““Yes, doctor.” 

There was nothing in the face of 
either of them to tell me that the inci- 
sion had not healed. 

For the sake of other women who 
may have grown careless of their weight, 
I want to say right here, that in the 
weeks to come, I paid in full for every 
extra pound which my indolence of will 
had permitted me to acquire and which 
was responsible for the failure of the 
wound to close. 

The battle to heal that incision was 
waged through months of boiling heat. 
Had it not been for my sisters and for 
the avalanche of letters that poured in 
from my loyal friends, I think I should 
have been transferred to what is known 
politely as the “‘disturbed ward” in the 
psychopathic division of the hospital. 

Twice a week, a childish scrawl ap- 
peared in the mail. Jock’s letters had al- 
ways the same conscientious beginning, 
“Dear Mother; I hope you are feeling 
better,’ and the writer inscribed him- 
self at the end as, “‘ Your loveing son.” 

September arrived before the battle 
was won by the superhuman genius and 
skill of the mind which directed the 


“manoeuvers and by the unending pa- 


tience and wonderful dexterity of the 
assistant who obeyed orders. 

For the third time I journeyed to the 
operating-room where, with twenty- 
seven stitches, they closed the now 
healthy incision for the last time. 

It was three months in all before I 
went home. 

And now it is over. 

I have come home again to live in the 
little village among the hills. 

Once more, when Jock and I toast 
marshmallows, my eyes rest upon the 
crane above the blaze and the kitten 
asleep upon the rug. 

Once more the words of the doctor as 
he bade me farewell, ring in my ears. 

“TI think you will look back upon 
your twelve weeks in the hospital as the 
best investment that you ever made.” 

With a full heart, I agree. 
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FROM NICKELODEONS TO PALACES 


I. THE March YANKEE there 
appeared a yarn by Trullah Rogers 
concerning her early association with 
Edna May Oliver in a small moving 
picture theatre in Meriden, Conn. 

thirty years ago, where 


**A picture never had more than two reels 
and between the two the orchestra played a 
number, or a singer rendered one of the 
popular ballads; for it took a little time to 
change from one reel to the other. Many 
times it would break and then there was a 
delay, which had to be filled in and made as 
entertaining as possible by the orchestra. 
Accidents were common in the early days; 
films got burned or the machines became 
overheated, then perhaps the lights would 
go out; a number of very annoying if not 
serious things occurred when motion pic- 
tures first made their appearance.” 


This article went on to describe the 
early days at some length and in at 
least one place mentioned specifically 
the “Palace” theatre as typical of that 
day. What a surprise then it was when 
a wire from Meriden arrived at the 
YANKEE offices shortly after publication 
date . . . signed by Joseph G. Samar- 
tano, ‘“‘Manager of the Palace Theatre.” 

Now thirty years is not a long time 

all things considered. But it is a 
long time in the motion picture indus- 
try. That a theatre of the same name 
was still in existence on the same spot 
seemed inconceivable. 


But it was. There in the town of 


Meriden in the Hanging Hills of Con- 
necticut the home of the great Inter- 
national Silver Company — pioneer in 
many basic industries such as guns, 
household utensils, etc., and in recent 
years augmented by units of General 
Electric, General Motors, and Chandler 
Evans, airplane accessory manufacturers 
who moved their plant here from De- 
troit, was the new, up-to-date Palace 
Theatre, big as life. 

And in no time at all it was easy to 
understand how the theatre has kept 
pace with the town itself. While two 
native-born sons— the Hon. Francis 
Maloney and the Hon. John Danaher 
were being elected to the United States 
Senate; while big ‘Ed’? Walsh was 
growing up to be the White Sox spitball 
artist; while Connie Mack was getting 
his first baseball job as catcher of the 


Meriden ball team; while Phil Lord of 


radio fame was making Meriden his 
home, this Palace Theatre was wearing 
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-giving the 
Ponselle sisters, back in 1915, both 
Carmela and Rosa, their start to Metro- 
politan Opera fame; playing up Ru- 
dolph Valentino in The Sheik; and 
otherwise keeping up with the times in 
mechanical and technical improvements. 

Mr. Samartano, the local manager at 
the present time, deserves more than a 
word or two in this. We found him 
neatly attired in evening dress, in the 
lobby, ready for the evening show 
which began at six. From usher in the 
Capitol Theatre in New York at the age 
of 16, he was now efficient manager of 
this up-to-date playhouse. Hard to get 
him to reminisce as his mind goes 
forward faster than it goes back. 


seven league boots too 








Spencer Tracy in “Edison the Man” — suc- 

cessor to “ Young Tom Edison” starring Mickey 

Rooney — released recently — as an interesting 
story of motion picture development 


But he could tell us how William 
Cook, age 72, special police officer at 
the door, had the distinction of being 
the oldest theatre policeman ever em- 
ployed in a theatre over forty years 
(City ordinance requires a cop at every 
door). He could tell us how Cornelius 


J. Murtagh, stage electrician, went back 


to the days of Edna May Oliver, and 
Trullah Rogers and her friends and then 
some — and here all kinds of skeletons 
came walking out of the closets of that 
theatre, but they wouldn’t talk for 
publication. 

They reminded us though of those 
earlier days when Thomas Edison was 


dubbing around with his little black 
box called the Kinetoscope from which 
every motion picture machine, every 
motion picture enterprise, and every mo- 
tion picture personality 
growth. 

Samartano could contribute his mem- 
ories on these things, too. He mentioned 
the bronze plaque set into the wall of 
Macy’s store in New York, marking the 
beginning of commercial projection by 
the Vitascope in 1896 — an invention 
which Edison recognized as superior to 
his own and adopted. . How some 
years later The Life of an American Fire- 
man was among the first story pictures 

along with The Great Train Robbery. 

It was after these story pictures had 
made their appearance that nickel- 
odeons spread through the larger cities 
of the country — impromptu theatres 
made out of store rooms. By 1909, how- 
ever, the industry had graduated; the 
nickelodeons were done and over 9,000 
real theatres were in operation. 

In 1914, the Birth of a Nation marked 
the screen as a medium of artistic 
expression and a steady advance 
has been made ever since in sound, color, 
and reproduction, culminating in the 
current Gone With the Wind. 

Now what about the theatres all this 
time? — a good question for Samartano 
and his Meriden playhouse. Had it 
stood still? 

“Not by any means. Along in 1934 
this theatre was taken over by the 
‘Loew’s Poli’ chain. New modern com- 
fortable seats were installed, a ventilat- 
ing plant, new carpets and marquee to 
say nothing of modern up-to-date 
Western Electric Mirrorphonic sound 
attachments. 

*“One of our most interesting technical 
improvements in projection was just 
installed the other day. It is the so- 
called Bausch and Lomb coated lens — 
affording better, sharper light on our 
screen. All showings of GWTW were 
made with this new lens in our 
chain.” 

I could see Samartano’s mind was 
wandering. All this was old stuff to him 

fodder he’d grown up on. But I 
wanted more. 

Yes, there was the admission that 
ushers have their trials. People inva- 
riably insisted on asking upon arrival in 
theatres “if the feature was on yet,” 
when one glance at the screen would 


traces its 
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Michael d Agostini 
since opening days of the Palace inserts the new 
coated lens on the projectors for GWTW 


show them it was, or wasn’t. Fussy 
women occasionally made trouble by 
commenting aloud on the personality or 
actions of a nearby patron — too fat and 
too fussy for the usual run of usher to 
cope with. Managers did, too. Ticket 
sellers said, ““Thank you” 
sold a ticket — ticket takers acted like- 
wise; washrooms were always neat and 


when they 


clean; no employee chewed gum; pro- 
jection was satisfactory; a manager had 
to see to these things. as well as show his 
face in the lobby at all times. 

It wasn’t all bad though. Samartano 
was an important citizen of Meriden. In 
his official and personal position as 
manager of the Palace, he, along with 
the Mayor, the newspaper editors, the 
doctors, lawyers, manufacturers and 
others who made the wheels go around, 
had his job to do and was respected for 
it; namely the job of providing inter- 
esting entertainment for his town. 

What did they like best? 

“Well, people like to see pictures 
which have similarity to the original. 
They like to see what has been done to 
the story! They like historical movies 
the But 
most of all I think they like the idea 
of a ‘night out’ 


and, of course, newsreels. 


a vacation — brief as 
it is, from the cares and worries of their 
home and business life.” 

There you had it — in a nutshell 
and before we got up to leave, we, too, 
had stopped our reminiscing. The so- 
called “‘Nickelodeon” of Edna May’s 
days had not been typical of thousands 
more like it throughout Democ- 
raey. Meriden had been favored with a 
“palace” all the time. 


employed continuously 





MRS. ROOSEVELT AND THE SLEEPING BAGS 


BY DOROTHY GULICK 


I AM ALWAYS SORRY when I read 
in the papers of Mrs. Roosevelt’s continued 
travels. I belong to the small group of those 
who wish that she would stay at home like 
the rest of us. Her dynamic personality is 
something she can’t be too careful about. It 
affects people who, like my husband and 
myself, have seen her only once. Our brief 
encounter with her a few years ago in 
Freeport, Maine, was little short of disas- 
trous. 

We were taking a short trip up the Maine 
coast and, in going through Freeport, de- 
cided to stop at L. L. Bean’s. The Bean 
emporium is New England’s version of 
Abercrombie and Fitch, utterly devoid of 
trimmings. Here are sold some of the best 
sporting goods in the country. The day that 
the L. L. Bean catalogues arrive, there is no 
work done in the office of any New England 
sportsman. 

The store stands, an unimpressive wooden 
structure, in the middle of the main street 
of Freeport, up one flight of stairs and over 
the postoffice. Its enormous outgoing mail 
simply drops down a chute to the floor below, 
where the waiting postal clerks attend to it. 
Its provisions for personal shopping, how- 
ever, are not so efficient. 

Once up the long stairs, even the hardiest 
sportsman needs a chance to catch his breath. 
He gets it. There is ample time to look about. 
The place resembles a deserted barn, except 
for the impressive figure of Mr. L. L. Bean 
himself, sitting at his desk in the front of the 
building. Salesmen drift in and out of the 
various rooms, and a good hunter can usually 
stalk one down during an afternoon. It takes 
the bravest big game hunter quite a while to 
work up courage enough to interrupt Mr. 
Bean. 

On this particular day, Mr. Bean was look- 
ing more occupied than usual. We felt lost 
in such a great space, and drifted into one of 
the back rooms. My husband was looking 
over Hudson Bay Blankets, which we didn’t 
happen to need, and I wandered into the 
next room to look at chamois jackets, which 
we needed still less. Suddenly my husband 
appeared beside me and said, “‘Want to see 
Mrs. Roosevelt?” 

I have been fooled on that one before, but 
having nothing else to do I followed him in 
to see which one of the Beans looked like 
Mrs. Roosevelt. He stopped in the door of 
the shoe section and signaled me to come 
over. There she was. There was no doubt 
about it. Business was going on in the shoe 
department just as it would have if I had 
found the clerk first. That is to say it was 
hardly going on at all. Mrs. Roosevelt was 
looking over the men’s fishing boots. She 
would express some dissatisfaction with the 
particular model shown, and the clerk would 
drift off to hunt for another. They looked 
up at us as if possibly we could suggest 
something. 

We backed off, embarrassed to have been 
seen gaping at the great, especially in view 
of the splendid New England self-control of 
the Beans. A New Englander, we could see 
at once, does not go to pieces at the mere 
sight of the President’s wife. We were 


ashamed of ourselves and not a little proud 
of the Beans. Evidently celebrities came here 
daily and bought in quantity. We retreated 
in the direction of Mr. L. L. Bean, and since 
he happened to look up, engaged him in a 
long conversation about sleeping bags. It was 
the first thing which, in our embarrassment, 
came to our minds. Mr. Bean had just fin- 
ished explaining the fine points of his most 
expensive bags, and my husband had almost 
returned to normalcy and lost interest in the 
whole thing when the shoe clerk came in. 
He looked annoyed. “A Mrs. Roosevelt 
would like to see you about some fishing 
boots for her husband,” the clerk said. 

“Which Mrs. Roosevelt?” Mr. 
asked, calmly. 

The clerk looked vague. Apparently he 
had given the message as he had gotten it. 
It came to us suddenly that he had no idea 
who his customer was. My husband and I 
looked frantically at each other. In the ex- 
citement of the moment neither of us could 
think of the President’s first name. My hus- 
band, however, rose to the emergency 
“Mrs. President Roosevelt,” he said simply. 

Mr. Bean cleared the desk and made for 
the shoe room as if all the game in Maine lay 
ahead of him. The clerk followed panting. 
There was loud and excited conversation for 
about ten minutes. Finally Mrs. Roosevelt 
emerged, without the boots, perfectly poised 
and apparently unaware that the L. L. Bean 
establishment had collapsed around her 
feet. Meanwhile the postmaster and all the 
members of his staff had arrived, via the 
chute probably, breathless and gaping 
Mr. Bean squired Mrs. Roosevelt to the 
stairs, shouting at her in his excitement. 
Having seen her safely down, he ran to the 
front window and bellowed at Freeport’s one 
policeman. “It’s Mrs. Roosevelt!”’ he yelled, 
pointing. ““Mrs. President Roosevelt! Hey, 


Bean 


Joe! Take good care of Mrs. Roosevelt! 


There she goes!” And still waving wildly 
with one hand and mopping his brow with 


- the other, Mr. Bean sank into his chair. 


I wish I could say that the incident ended 
there. Unfortunately my husband, who is the 
head of a boys’ school, is accustomed to 
service. Finding himself so dwarfed in im- 
portance, he asserted himself in the only way 
that seemed possible at the moment. As soon 
as he could attract Mr. Bean’s attention, he 
ordered two of the most expensive sleeping 
bags in the place, with additions and altera- 
tions which would have been very useful to 
us if we had been going with Byrd to the 
South Pole. Since the notes Mr. Bean took 
at the time were incoherent, it took months 
of correspondence to get the details straight. 
But get them straight he did. The sleeping 
bags (and also the bill) arrived in excellent 
condition. Our feeling about them is getting 
less bitter with time, but I still have a hunch, 
whenever I undo a sleeping bag, that I will 
find Mrs. Roosevelt rolled up inside. It 
would serve her right, really. The whole 
thing has taken a lot out of my husband and 
me, and we are just beginning to get back to 
normalcy. 

Heaven knows how it may have affected 


Mr. Bean. 
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Short Lobsters 


Although the facts are known to compara- 
tively few people, and most of them coast- 
wise, there is a whale of a “short” lobster 
bootleg industry along the Atlantic seaboard 
from Maine to Delaware Bay. It isn’t up 
into the “big business” figures, quite, but the 
traffic runs into thousands of dollars, just the 
same. 

Take the tiny state of Rhode Island, for 
example . . . my own state. We have ap- 
proximately 400 lobster fishermen operating 
in our waters during good years. Assuming 
that each fisherman takes ashore for his own 
use say 100 pounds of “short” lobsters each 
season (and this is a most conservative fig- 
ure), that makes 40,000 pounds a season for 
the state. Calculating further that each 
pound is worth 20 cents (try buying lobster 
if you think this is high), we have an $8,000 
business in Little Rhody alone. 

New England’s “short” lobster business 
as a whole runs well over $100,000 a year. 
It is all against the law, to be sure, but the 
law can’t be everywhere at once. The lobster 
inspectors, like the deer wardens, try to curb 
particularly the wholesale selling of the 
contraband. 

It is not the man who takes ashore a few 
pounds of undersized lobsters for family use 
now and then who does the real harm, but 
those who sell the “‘shorts’’ at wholesale, and 
especially those who “scrub” the pregnant 
female. Removing the embryo lobsters from 
the tail of the “berried”’ female, in order to 
make her saleable, is just about the lowest 
act committed in the industry. Thousands of 
eggs are thus destroyed which would other- 
wise stand at least an even chance of coming 
to maturity. 

In one section alone, which shall be name- 
less for obvious reasons, I have personally 
known of a “short” lobster traffic so open 
that folks came to the docks and purchased 
undersized lobsters for $1.00 per dozen. And 
it might surprise you just how many well-off 
folks would buy these baby lobsters. 

We can, all of us, understand why the 
working man with a family should be willing 
to do this occasionally. . . . Those people 
are human beings, too, even if they do earn 
a bare existence. 

It’s difficult to blame even the fisherman 
who fetches them in and gives the poor man 
a break. And this is especially so during hard 
times. But what isn’t right, if we face the 
facts, is the sale of these midget crustaceans 
to people who can well afford to pay the 
market price. 

Occasionally these ‘“‘short’’ lobster buyers, 
and the fishermen, get caught by state in- 
spectors. 

But everybody used to do it when I was 
in the swim. Sympathies were all with the 
lobstermen, and getting convictions was a 
real job. In fact on Block Island, a state 
lobster inspector never left the North Shore 
(Rhode Island mainland) but that every- 
body on the island knew it ten minutes 
afterward. Some chance of any “‘shorts’’ be- 


ing in evidence when the inspector arrived. 


an hour later on the steamer. As old Cap’n 
Joe Spinnaker used to say: “Why, bless you, 
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RAIL SPLITTERS 


Wherein various Yanks hold 

forth each month with their 

own personal views — on any 
subject that suits them 


young feller, there’s no harm to ‘short’ 
lobsters. A county sheriff is one of my best 
customers!” . . . And the captain spoke 
with conviction. 

The whole point of the law is, of course, 
to insure a permanent supply of lobsters. If 
the fishermen catch the babies and scrub the 
females, then the resultant dearth of crusta- 
ceans is their own doings and brought about 
by their own short-sightedness. So, in the 
end, they suffer most. 


Howard F. Burdick 
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(Continued from page 77) 


at one time faced ultimate questions, was a 
gathering that was not going to split ulti- 
mately on petty concerns. A race that dared 
consider anything so awful as eternity had a 
dignity and a respectability for that fact 
alone, however unsatisfactory their conclu- 
sions might be, however hypocritical their 
actions. 

This kind of dignity and respectability 
has, I think, been the strength of New Eng- 
land. The God of our fathers has never en- 
tirely deserted these hills. The most de- 
generate descendant of the seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century Yankees is liable yet to 
have some kind of secret, twisted, cantanker- 


ous relationship with Him. In his heart 
every Yankee in the tradition has at some 
time heard Jehovah thundering on the 
mountain. This experience is at the base of 
his deep and silent civility. He will skin his 
neighbor in a trade. He may get what he can 
out of the town treasury if no one is looking. 
But if a major question arises, where civiliza- 
tion or ultimate humanity is at stake, his 
mind can expand quickly and transcend his 
material interests. So can his neighbor’s. In 
the crisis they will act as one. I have known 
plenty of my townsmen to rob the taxpayers 
in petty ways, usually doing it cutely, right 
in town meeting. But the only meeting I ever 
heard of breaking up in violence was a 
church meeting, where the question was one 
of theology. 

In these days when materialism is wholly 
in the saddle, the inclusive breadth of point 
of view that comes with the notion of im- 
mortality is disappearing. In our latter wis- 
dom, when all the most responsible and 
generous people agree that it is more impor- 
tant to feed a man’s stomach than his soul, 
we haven’t many values left bigger than the 
stomach. Everybody wants to reduce every 
great question to its tangible material terms 

What is this going to get who? The largest 
concept we seem capable of today is that 
notorious abstraction “society,” or sub- 
divisions thereof, “the proletariat,” or this 
or that “‘class.”” And even these non-existent 
abstractions are conceived only in temporary 
terms. Many very generous souls — espe- 
cially women — would jeopardize civiliza- 
tion for centuries in order that some deserving 
and underfed minority should eat right now. 
We are liable to be at each other’s throats 
any day for nothing but bread, without the 
remotest consciousness of any true, human, 
spiritual motivation. If we plunder the rich 
it will be frankly because they’ve got it and 
we want it. It won’t be because we believe 
that the old system that produced them is no 
longer capable of giving Americans approxi- 
mate equality of opportunity. Because we 
are being habituated to think in little and 
temporary terms, we shall soon be at a pass 
where we can act, as a people, only on little 
and temporary motives. And this means that 
we shall not be able long to keep the peace. 
It means that the power of self-government 
we have built up for three centuries will be 
in danger of being lost, and the work of those 
centuries cancelled. Instead of leading man- 
kind politically — as we must if western 
civilization is to survive — we shall be back 
where the Germans are, the Russians, the 
Italians, the Spanish, and the rest of the 
people whose political instincts are still those 
of primitive tribes. The Communists like to 
quote Marx — who knew nothing first-hand 
about self-governing peoples — to the effect 
that religion is the drug of the proletariat. 
If so, it is a drug we allneed more of, perhaps 
the Marx-minded materialists more than 
any, but all the rest of us, too, if we want to 
hold on to the little but very real gain we 
have made, since our ancestors were tribes- 
men under tyrannical “leaders” who suc- 
ceeded to power and held it in indifference 
to law. 


Chard Powers Smith 
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Mrs. Eva Cates Mason 


SIX SMART YANKS 


They head the six State Federations of 
Women’s Clubs 


Glastonbury, Connecticut 


Born a Connecticut Yankee on the Hale Farm Mrs. Gorton 
has always lived in Glastonbury during a life she describes 
as “great fun.”’ After her graduation from Lasell Junior 
College in 1916 she helped her father run his fruit farm 
he gave her a taste for business and peaches. She worked in 
Washington for the Red Cross during the World War, 
married Joseph Mitchelson Gorton and has two daughters, 
Nancy Newell and Elizabeth Hale, both at Lasell. Her 
hobbies are club work and music. She has been chairman 
of the Town Plan Commission, served on the school board, 
acted as justice of the peace, owned a beauty shop and run 
both a dairy and a fruit farm. Since the death of her hus- 
band nine years ago she has managed a real estate business 
and is interested in restoring old houses. ““Don’t sit on the 
sidelines,” she says, “‘but get in things and play to the best 
of your ability you may hold a hand full of trumps!” 


Auburn, Rhode Island 


Mrs. Frederick H. Devere, graduate of the Massachusetts 
State Normal School, had her first teaching position in 
Sterling, Mass., where, as you may remember, it made the 
children laugh and play to see a lamb at school. Mary and 
her little lamb and now Mrs. Devere have made the 
Sterling school famous. Mrs. Devere is the wife of a doctor 
and has one son, recently graduated from Amherst and the 
Harvard School of Business Administration. Her list of 
activities, which is a long one, includes serving on the school 
board, the Library Association, Providence Altrusa, Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. She is president of numerous 
organizations and is National Chairman of the Committee 
on Student Aid 


Dover-Foxcroft, Maine 

Eva Cates Mason (Mrs. Frank Mason) was born in 
Caribou in famous Aroostook County. Both her father and 
her late husband were connected with the telephone busi- 
ness. Mrs. Mason was the first Republican State Com- 
mittee Woman from Piscataquis County and served as vice- 
chairman of the state committee for twelve years. She has 
visited almost every town in the state of Maine and likes 
every one of them. Her numerous activities have kept her 
too busy for hobbies except one, she says the nicest in the 
world, making friends 


Winchester, Massachusetts 


Mrs. Henry W. Hildreth, graduate of Dana Hall and 
Wellesley College, says she is interested in three things, aside 
from her club work collecting early pattern glass goblets; 
acting as treasurer of C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corporation, 
Textile Machinery (“is that,” she asks, “‘a free ad?” No, 
not at all, perfectly all right Mrs. Hildreth) and, three, 
reading Yankee. We take a bow. Mrs. Hildreth retires as 
state president this June and takes over extraordinarily 
capably, we should guess the job of General Federation 
Director. 


Manchester, New Hampshire 

Asked to represent a well-known person in her state at the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs meeting held in San Francisco, 
Mrs. Frederick Preston went as Sarah Josepha Hale, the 
first woman editor in the country (Godey Ladies Book) in 
the costume shown above. Mrs. Preston was born in Man- 
chester, has always lived there, has a family consisting, she 
says “of a perfectly desirable husband whom I see only 
occasionally while serving as Federation president.” She is 
a representative of a Life Insurance Company and has 
been interested in business since the age of six when she sold 
dolls’ hats to her playmates. “‘Women’s clubs,” she says, 
“are doorways to friends and thresholds to opportunities for 
service to others whenever, wherever and however needed.” 


White River Junction, Vermont 

Mrs. Earle Drown was born at Schroon Lake, New York, 
but has been an intrepid Yankee since she was ten years old 
when her family moved to Vermont. She has wide interests, 
social and artistic, including interior decorating the one, 
she says, her husband likes least. Mrs. Drown has one 
daughter, a graduate of Colby Junior College. 
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Oh for a basket lunch, a day in June and you! 


REALLY GOOD EATING PLACES 


BY IMOGENE WOLCOTT 


PART TWO 


In ANSWER (o many requests for 
lists of good eating places in New England, 
the YANKEE Magazine has asked me to 
name those which have provided me with the 
greatest gustatory satisfactions. Here they are 
in no order of precedence. You'll find tea 
rooms, farmhouses, hang-onto-your-hat places, 
cafés specializing in shore dinners and restau- 
rants with an enviable prestige all scrambled 
together. 


BritTANy CorrEE Suop: 222 Newbury 
Street, Boston. Good food, reasonably 
priced, served in attractive surroundings 
difficult to find in a big city. At the Brit- 
tany Coffee Shop you can get an ample sup- 
per for 60 cents, or a roast-beef dinner for 
85 cents. The green salad, cottage cheese 
and hot rolls that go with either the dinner or 
supper endear the place to me. When it 
comes time for dessert the waitress brings 
around a tray on which are six or seven des- 
serts from which you can choose the one you 
like best. Don’t pass up cake, as theirs is a 
dream of lightness and delicacy. Incidentally 
there is no tipping and, what’s more, the 
profits go to the Household Nursing Associ- 
ation. In the summer you may eat in a pretty 
little garden, New England weather per- 
mitting. 


Oar and AncHoR: Newcomb Square, 
Quincy, Mass., Route 3. Alice Kirkbride 
has converted an interesting old house on the 
road to the Cape into an attractive eating 
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place. I often stop here Sunday night on the 
way up from the Cape. A sandwich and a 
bowl of soup or a good steak dinner at this 
point makes it possible to cope with the 
traffic into Boston. After you’ve parked your 
car and are heading for the house, you'll 
hear the sound of peepers and you’ll forget 
your anger at the motorists who cut out of 
line or tooted at you when you were a sec- 
ond late in responding to a green light. The 
special one-dollar dinner is the best value on 
the menu. There’s also a children’s dinner 
featuring sliced chicken for 65 cents. Every- 
thing (including marvelous baked Indian 
pudding) is in the best New England tradi- 
tion, with the possible exception of the clam 
chowder, which has been thickened. By all 
means, help yourself generously to the beau- 
tiful orange marmalade. You'll probably 
end by buying a jar to take home. 


G1LBERT’s LosstER Pounp: Pemaquid Point, 
Maine. The most blasé traveler will find a 
unique sea-food feast here at the Old Fort 
Wharf. A fisherman of lobsters and clams 
owns a shanty where clams and lobsters with 
approved fixin’s are served. (On the front of 
the shack is a sign which reads: ‘‘Mayon- 
naise, saltines, pickles, potato chips, melted 
butter, paper cups, napkins, towels, fish 
lines.”) The procedure is to telephone and 
engage the feast at a certain hour. Most 
people bring picnic baskets filled with what- 
ever they like to go with the lobsters and 
clams — usually bread-and-butter sand- 
wiches, raw tomatoes, coffee and fruit. At 
the appointed time a man appears from the 
fisherman’s shack carrying a huge pail 


filled with steamed clams. Everyone dives in 
and fills his paper plate. Little porcelain 
cups containing melted butter come with the 
clams, and one tries to navigate clam to 
mouth, with a minimum of butter on his 
bosom. Next come the lobsters. They have 
been split so as to make the eating easy. 
Each lot is cooked in sea water, as ordered, 
over high-pressure steam. If you would en- 


joy the most perfect sea food imaginable, 


take a trip to Pemaquid Point. 


Wuire Turkey Inn: 4 miles north of Dan- 
bury, Conn., Route 7. If you’d like to get 
away from heat, noise and confusion, you 
couldn’t do better than stop at the White 
Turkey. Harry and Dorothy Davega conduct 
this charming place as they would a country 
home. A large garden supplies fresh vege- 
tables. Steaks, chops, chicken and sea food 
are grilled over charcoal. You may enjoy 
such mouth-watering desserts as vanilla ice 
cream with black bing cherries and cherry 
brandy, or brandied apricot ice cream. Din- 
ners from $1.50 to $2.75. Several cottages 
with private baths and open fireplaces are 
available, but you’d better make week-end 
reservations ahead. Prices are high, but 
you'll come away refreshed and tranquil. 
You'll be delighted with the 1760 building 
and the antiques with which it is furnished, 
with the gigantic maples surrounding it 
and the beautiful hills of the lower Berk- 
shires. 


Mitton Hitt House: Milton, Mass., 27 
Canton Ave. At the end of a long lane of 
maples you’ll see a house that looks like a 
Southern mansion with great white columns 
and flower beds. Elderly people like its rest- 
ful atmosphere. The food is good; prices 
moderate. Tranquil rather than gay. 


Community Kircuen: Dedham, Mass., 
Routes 1A and 28. If you come here at lunch 
time, you'll see judges and jurors from the 
Dedham Court House across the street en- 


joying the good home-cooked food, for which 


this unpretentious eating place is famous. 
For a dollar you can get half a broiler and 
“elegant” corn fritters. Lunches, 50 cents 
to $1.00. Dollar dinners at night are a good 
value for the money. Chowder, Boston 
baked beans, fish cakes and brown bread 
are a regular Saturday night feature. You’d 
do well to order pie or shortcake for dessert 
at any meal. This eating place is run by the 
Dedham Community Association and the 
profitt go to the Dedham Community 


Fund. 


Brack Duck: West Barnstable, Route 6. 
For the past year this eating place on the 
main highway has been under new manage- 
ment. The clam chowder is the best ever. 
The fried clams are first rolled in finely 
bolted corn meal. The broiled lobster is 
done to a turn. I like my coffee a mite 
stronger, but perhaps you don’t. Prices 
about what you’d expect for good Cape Cod 
cooking attractively served. For example, 
lobster salad, 75 cents; vegetable salad, 45 
cents; shore dinner, $2.00. 
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SouTHWARD Inn: Route 28, Orleans, Mass. 
On a chilly night it’s a pleasure to saunter 
in to the big, comfortable living room of this 
rambling Inn and see a fire crackling on the 
hearth. You'll find the guests in groups of 
two or three reading, playing games or 
drinking cocktails. The atmosphere is so- 
ciable and friendly. You’ll even come to like 
the sassy parrot who waits for an excuse to 
burst forth with gales of derisive laughter. 
On the menu you'll note broiled lobster and 
broiled steak, fried Wellfleet clams, also a 
choice of several satisfying suppers at $1.00. 
Deep sea clam cakes are served in season, 
and are the real thing, too. I don’t recom- 
mend the Lobster Newburg, but perhaps the 
one time I had it the vice-president in charge 
of newburg was absent. Bill and Eve Rich, 
who conduct the Inn, are enlarging it this 
year. The Southward Inn Barn is a popular 
place for the young crowd. Quiz: Did you 
ever see a bedroom with pale green walls 
and a bright yellow floor? There’s one at the 
Southward Inn, and you’ll like it. 


Jack O’LANTERN TAvERN: Woodstock, 
N. H., U.S. 3. Stop here for dinner if you’re 
looking for a good place to eat en route to 
the White Mountains. Dinners, 65 cents 
to $1.50. The cabins opposite the Tavern are 
clean, modern and inexpensive. 


W11u1Am’s Inn: Williamstown, Mass., Route 
2. A Treadway Inn, which is another way of 
saying that you'll like the food, the service 
and the atmosphere. A truly fine inn. Per- 
haps you'll order eggnog pie and wonder 
how it is made. Here is Chef-Steward Robie 
Faulkner’s recipe. (Incidentally, he’s con- 
sidered one of the best chefs in New Eng- 
land.) Beat the yolks of 4 eggs with 7 table- 
spoons of sugdr until thick. Add a dash of 
freshly grated nutmeg. Beat the whites of 
the eggs to a stiff meringue. Add 1 table- 
spoon of gelatine which has been dissolved 
over hot water. Combine mixtures and add 
2 tablespoons Jamaica rum. Fill baked pie 
shell and chill. 


Roserts’ Hanpy Packace Druc Store: 
Concord, N. H., 5 minutes’ walking distance 
from State House. The patrons who come 
here day in and day out for lunch represent 
working Americans from all walks of life. 
There are clerks from near-by stores, and not 
a few of their employers. There are other 
clerks from the state offices and, in addition, 
governors, senators, congressmen, heads of 
state departments, county and city officials, 
bankers, doctors and lawyers and, very 
likely, the butcher, baker and automobile 
mechanic. The most conspicuous of the 
noontime group occupies, each weekday, 
the only large table in the lunch room. 
Seated there are a justice of the New Hamp- 
shire Supreme Court, the president of one 
bank and the cashier of another, two or 
three newspaper correspondents, a bond 
salesman, officers of the state police, an in- 
spector from the National Association of 
Underwriters, several state officials, two or 
three lawyers, and about an equal number 
of physicians. Occasionally a clergyman 
comes in for luncheon, and at one period the 


governor of the state. Mr. Roberts is a quiet 
sort of person, who runs the business with- 
out seeming to do so. 


Puritan Hote: 390 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. Here’s a combination that’s hard to 
beat . a young chef from Maine, en- 
thusiastic about real old-time Yankee cook- 
ing, and a woman stewardess, one of three 
in the entire United States. Together they 
arrange one of the most delightful hotel 
menus in New England. Every entrée has its 
mouthwatering descriptive adjectives. For 
example, what fish lover could resist crisp 
fried silver smelts or baked fancy finnan 
haddie slice in cream? The soups and chow- 
ders are famous. Monday is corn-chowder 
day; Wednesday, clam chowder; Friday, 
fish chowder. For a long time I hesitated to 
try cream-of-sweet-potato soup, but now 
I’m annoyed to think I was dubious. It’s 
delicate and subtle. Baked bean and bacon 
soup is another good one. And I ask you, 
where else in New England can you find 
corn meal mush and hominy grits on the 
menu frequently? Or maple custard pie? 
Or spiced crabapple salad? Or old-fashioned 
Boston cracker pudding? Or butter-dipped 
half-native chicken from the grill? Puritan 
salad plates are noteworthy, too. They are 
tempting, without being landscaped. Order 
griddle cakes (piping hot griddle cakes is 
their listing on the menu), and you'll be re- 
warded with first-run maple syrup to pour 
over them. To give you an idea of prices, 
here’s the $1.25 luncheon I enjoyed recently. 
Chilled tomato juice; calves’ liver steak from 
the grill, crisp onion rings, whipped po- 
tatoes, succotash, green string beans; peach 
upside-down cake, and coffee. Puritan plate 
luncheons for 75 or 85 cents are a daily fea- 
ture, too. The dining room is called The 
Old Boston Room. There is an adjoining 
cocktail lounge, in case you’re interested. 


Wuire Rassit Tea Room: Route 28, near 
Buzzard’s Bay, Mass. Nine times out of ten 
when you see a great many cars outside of an 
eating place you can count on it that the 
food is good. The only fault I have to find 
with the White Rabbit is its popularity. 
Often you have to wait a long time for a 
booth. Prices are reasonable, the food is 
well cooked but plain. For 85 cents you can 
get home prepared chicken or tomato soup, 
fried clams, french fried tartar 
sauce, cole slaw, beets, dessert, rolls and 
coffee. Saturday night baked bean supper is 
50 cents. Mildred Ring and Nate Nickerson, 
who operate the White Rabbit, instruct 
their waitresses to bring you a plate of 


potatoes, 


special toasted rolls to assuage your hunger 
while your order is being filled. And a good 
thing, too, for the ocean breezes that blow 
down that way give you an appetite. The 
place doilies at the White Rabbit carry a 
verse “Hail Guest” which reads: ““We ask 
not what thou art; if friend, we greet thee 








CORRECTION 


The Sarah Sumner House at Bridgewater, 
Mass. we incorrectly listed last month as 
being on Route 5. We should have said 
Route 28. 























































































hand and heart. If stranger, such no longer 
be; if foe, our food shall conquer thee.” 


Mori's: New Haven, Conn. Go here for 
good steaks and chops, for atmosphere (the 
house is old and full of interest) and to see 
the lads from Yale. Particularly entertaining 
Sunday noon. My favorite eating place in 
New Haven, with Gambardella’s Oyster 
House (on Meadow Street) and The Dutch 
Treat (on Church Street) runners-up. 


Tue Pettrpone Tavern: Simsbury, Conn., 
Route 10. If I were forced to choose only one 
inn in New England to show my friends 
from the Middle West it would be this one. 
The Inn is old (1780) and has been restored 
in excellent taste. The food is superlatively 
good. Greatest consideration is given the 
guests. Upon my last visit I ordered ice. 
With it came canapés. At bedtime a small 
decanter of port and a glass were placed on 
my night table. Prices are sky-high but you 
won’t mind paying them. 


Semer’s 1775 House: Lexington, Mass., 
Route 2. The house is situated on the historic 
farm of Benjamin Wellington, the first 
Minute Man to be captured in the Revolu- 
tionary War. It faces a golf course. The 
prices are moderate when you see how much 
good food is placed before you. A special 
$1.50 dinner includes choice of fruit cup 
with sherbert or fruit juices or Seiler’s 
famous clam chowder; larded tenderloin 
steak or chicken; vegetables, frozen salad, 
hot rolls and a choice of a 
dozen or more desserts including very good 
but gooey pecan pie or baked Indian pud- 
ding with ice cream or strawberry meringue 


butterscotch 


pie that measures five inches in height with 
its topping of whipped cream. I must confess 
I helped myself too lavishly to the many 
relishes and fine cream cheese with chives 
and sardine paste that were served with the 
dinner. Other Seiler restaurants in Wellesley, 
Framingham and Wayland with prices from 
$1.00 to $2.75. 
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THIS YEAR'S SUMMER THEATRES 


BY ADELE MeceCARTY 


"eons is some doubt about 
Provincetown, but the rest of the regular 
summer theatres will soon be opening 
their doors and ringing up the curtains. 
Raymond Moore’s recent death is and 
will be a great loss, but his partner, 
Richard Aldrich, will carry on at the 
Cape Playhouse in Dennis, and he will 
doubtless retain the standards so bril- 
liantly set by Moore. The Phidela Rice 
Players will open on July 1st at Oak 
Bluffs. The North Shore and the South 
Shore Players at Marblehead and Co- 
hasset respectively will also be on hand. 
William B. Miles will again offer West- 
ern Massachusetts choice entertainment 
at the Berkshire Playhouse in Stock- 
bridge. It looks as though Westboro 
were to have two groups this year: 
Louise Galoway will again direct the 
group at the Red Barn, while Alan 
Gray Holmes, founder and former 
manager of the Red Barn, will be entic- 
ing Westboro-ans to their new Town 
Hall. Mary Winslow’s Monomoy Thea- 
tre at Chatham will soon open an eight- 
week season, with Anthony Brown di- 
recting. Guy Palmerton will shortly 
raise his flag over Lake Whalom at 
Fitchburg, and the Straw Hat Theatre 
in Cambridge will be off on its second 
season. 

At Nantucket, this summer, Morgan 
Farley and his Nantucket Players will be 
playing at the Nantucket Yacht Club 
instead of at the Siasconset Casino. Al- 
though most of the plays will be revivals, 
one new play by Florence Ryerson and 
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Colin C. Clements is scheduled. Getting 
a theatre established at Nantucket 
means much to this managing director. 
With no motor-car communication, he 
is not in a position to make much of a 
financial go of it . but he has hopes 
that his company’s contribution to 
island life will one day be represented in 
a community theatre built by Nantucket 
citizens and rented to the players by the 
season. 





Jackson 


Travelers of the North Shore route, this April, 
were once more greeted with a comprehensive 
group of Sam Sargent’s paintings spread across 
the front of the charming Old Newbury Play- 


house at Old Newbury, Mass. Every year now, 


for the past six years, this artist has opened the 


spring and summer theatre season with his 

annuai exposition . . . possibly the only road- 

side salon in New England. Last year some 

2,700 people visited the exhibit to view or pur- 
chase his work 


Here is the attractive setting of the Peterboro 
Players at Peterboro, N. H. . . . The old farm 
where Edith Bond Stearns raises her rather novel 
crop of successful actors. Mrs. Stearns, first in- 
structor here for the apprentice group, was the 


famed Maria Ouspenkaya, seen this past season 


in “The Rains Came” and “Dr. Erhlich’s Magic 

Bullet.” There are now three companies working 

here: Professional, Junior, and Apprentice. 

Entrance to theatre is seen at left of main farm- 
house 


New Hampshire will play host to at 
least seven groups: William O. Part- 
ridge’s Actor Associates at East Jaffrey, 
Freeman Hammond’s group at Keene, 
the Farragut Players at Rye Beach, the 
Peterboro group, the Forty-Niners, 
directed by Torrey McKinney, at 
Whitefield, the New London Players at 
New London, and the Barnstormers at 
Tamworth, Concord, etc. 

Connecticut’s shoreline is literally 
peppered with them. Running from east 
to west, there are Ivoryton, Clinton, 
Guilford, Stony Creek, Milford, Ridge- 
field, Westport (Lawrence Langer), and 
Greenwich. Litchfield and Suffield help 
fill in the middle of the nutmeg state. 

Vermont and Rhode Island have 
three apiece: Brattleboro, the Green 
Mountain Playhouse in Burlington, and 
Harlan Grant’s group at Weston for the 
former; and the Barn Theatre at Cum- 
berland, Theatre-by-the-Sea at Matu- 
nuck, and the Casino at Newport for 
the latter. 

Maine probably has the most illus- 
trious group of all the six states: The 
Boothbay Playhouse at Boothbay and 
the Garrick Playhouse at Kennebunk- 
port. Melville Burke will direct Lake- 
wood’s long season, beginning May 
25th, and will play host to many of the 
theatre’s great. Walter Hartwig will 
again manage Ogunquit, and Bela Blau 
and Marc Connelly will return to the 
Deertrees Theatre at Harrison. This 
Deertrees Theatre has one of the most 
novel attractions in all the summer 
theatres. The backwall of the stage is 
open, and the surrounding woods make 
a perfect natural backdrop for any 
woodland scene. New to Maine, but 
not to the theatre, is a young man who 
must travel in seven-league boots, Guy 
Palmerton, now at the Maine Civic 
Theatre in Portland. Mr. Palmerton 
has for many years had a summer stock 
company at Lake Whalom in Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts. Last fall he en- 


joyed a very successful season at Salem, 


from where he moved company and all 
to Portland, to a larger city and a better 
theatre. He intends to run fifty-two 
weeks a year and, from first reports, he’ll 
do it without a ripple of trouble. In 
fact, there are those who usually know 
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what they’re talking about who are 
watching him closely, and they believe 
that here is the rebirth of legitimate stock 
in America. All we can say is, “We 
hope they are right and good luck, Guy!” 
:The plays to be offered in these 
theatres are not yet definitely scheduled 
as we go to press; but rumor flies, and a 
bit of common sense added to its tales 
gives us a list of plays that will be seen 
at one or more houses this summer. 
Broadway hits of the last few years will 
lead the list, and will undoubtedly in- 
clude Philadelphia Story, Susan and God, 
No Time for Comedy, You Can’t Take It 
With You, The Little Foxes, Yes, My Dar- 
ling Daughter, and possibly The Man Who 
Came to Dinner. Presidential year will 
probably bring a rash of that Ferber- 
Kaufman political inferno, or tempest 
in a teapot, entitled First Lady. There 
will also be repeat performances of many 
of the older stock favorites: The Royal 
Family, Double Door, Death Takes a 
Holiday, Post Road, It's a Wise Child, 
Accent on Youth, The Ghost Train, Hay 
Fever, Stage Door, to name only a few. 

A few places will exhibit the sign, 
“First Time on Any Stage.” Three of 
these premiéres have already been an- 
nounced. In July, Lakewood will show 
Owen Davis’ new Mr. and Mrs. North, 
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which is based on a series of mystery 
stories by Mr. and Mrs. Lockridge. Also 
at Lakewood, later in the summer, 
another author’s pride will try its sea 
legs— Dollars and Horse Sense, by Mr. 
and Mrs. Philip Dunny. On June 24th 
Ogunquit will have a ““mono-musical,” 
by and starring Jimmy Savo, which will 
be billed as Mums the Word. 

What stars will be on hand is un- 
certain. Picture commitments make it 
difficult for most film celebrities to make 
engagements very far in advance, and 
many of the stellar lights of Broadway 
are hoping that the combination of the 
World’s Fair and war in Europe will 
keep their shows running well into the 
summer in New York. We do know, 
however, that Ethel Barrymore will 
again take the road, although her 
vehicle is as yet undecided upon. Sin- 
clair Lewis, continuing his self-imposed 
schooling in the histrionic arts, will be 
seen at many of the playhouses in 
several réles. He is definitely booked to 
play the George Cohan réle in Ah 
Wilderness at Ogunquit in September. 
These two, welcome as they are, will 
not be alone. The others will come in 
droves. We only wish that they would 
make up their minds in time for us to 
let you know about it. 








OPPORTUNITY 


Land available to build de luxe tourist cabins 
on main highway around CAPE ANN. 1,000 
feet from fine bathing beach. No competition 
within 50 miles. 


A. CARL BUTMAN, ROCKPORT, MASS. 














FOR THE REST OF YOUR LIFE— 


this beauty spot on Cape Cod sitting on top of a hill, 
away from the bustle of everyday life will charm 
you. Old-fashioned hospitality, modern comfort. Re 
laxation or play. We have most everything for a 
few. Restricted clientele 


$6-$9 daily — American Pian 
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“MOUNTAIN PASTURES” 
An Old-Time Home Off the Beaten Track 


We would like a few outdoor people to visit with us 
around our open fires and enjoy our comfortable beds 
and good food. Rates on application 


MRS. R. I. DERBY, Owner 
P. O. Box 272 Lee, Massachusetts 











No Radio in Any Room! 
LULL BROOK INN 


Hartland -4-Corners, Vermont 
A small Farm-Inn three miles from the main road 
Riding. hiking, loafing — just_ right Fishing, 
brook bathing. Country cooking. The cost is small 
Family parties especially welcome 
Host: Herbert G. Ogden 
R.F.D. No. 1, Windsor, Vt Tel: Hartland 33-3 





Delicious 
in soups and 


on cold meats. 








GENUINE CAPE COD... 


The CONSODINE HOUSE quaint, rambling, 
charming as genuinely “Cape Cod” as the deep-sea 
Captains whose homes are in Brewster. Winding 
paths, beautiful tall trees and antique shops add to the 
attractiveness of this old New England town. Near 
Cape Playhouse, movies, golf and bathing beach 
Running water in every room. Home cooking. From 
$5 daily, with meals. Open all year 


CONSODINE HOUSE 3° 


BREWSTER CAPE COD MASSACHUSETTS 








MY WORK PAYS DIVIDENDS 
Six years as technician and executive in a big-name 
Mass. industry would be valuable to a progressive- 
minded New England business. | can promise hard 
work, brains and common sense. Age 30. May I 
send you details of what I have to offer? Write 
Yanker, Middlebury ’31,626 Park Sq. Bidg., Boston 
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A VACATION HOME! 
In the best White Mountain region a six room cottage 
in fine repair. The house, about twenty years old, has 
screened porch and hardwood floors and is \ mile 
from main highway. Six acres of land with nice woods 
fine view, and two-car garage. Needs modern improve 
ments so will sell at half price. New electric power line 
close by. Snapshots and full particulars on request 
Box SM, Yankee, 626 Park Square Bidg., Boston, 
lass 








*x The New London Players 


NEW LONDON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Barn PLaynoust Tel. New London 83-12 


EIGHTH SEASON: July 3rd-Sept. | 
Wed. through Sat. 8:30 ep... D.S.T. 


Professional Company Broadway Successes 
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Maximum ASSURANCE 
OF ACCOMMODATIONS AT THE 
Minimum RATE! 


Travel-wise visitors to New York know that 
there is one place to stop where you can ask 
for—and get—a minimum rate room. ..and 
it’s The Lexington! Here,400 outside rooms 
with combination tub and shower bath, circu- 
lating ice water, and four-station radio—one- 
halfofthe entire hotel—are always available at 
$4.00 per day so you have maximum assur- 
ance of accommodations at the price you 
want to pay. You are also 
assured of the kind of ser- 
vice you like—forThe Lex- 
ington is recognized every- 
where as “New York’s 
Friendly Hotel”! Let us 
welcome you as a guest! 
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q CHARLES E. ROCHESTER 
= Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST., NEW YORK 


HOME OF THE 


Jovi 





New England Headquarters 
in New York 


The SHERRY 


NETHERLAND 


“Where the Park Begins” 
59TH STREET & 5TH AVENUE 


Rooms... Suites...Tower Apartments. Overnight 
or longer stays. Write for rates and details. 
EUGENE VOIT, Manager 


JOURNEY THROUGH 
NEW ENGLAND 


and enjoy the interesting background 


that is Yankee-land. At Waterbury, 


Connecticut, you will like the 


HOTEL ELTON 


“*A Traditionally Fine Hotel’’ 


Criype Jennines, Proprietor 
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DIVAN PARISIEN 


Rect t Par E 1 


CUISINE FRANCAISE 


Famous for CHICKEN DIVAN and SPECIAL SALAD 
Finest VINTAGE WINES and LIQUEURS 


17 EAST 45th STREET . MU 2-9223 

















| itself this year 


World’s Fair, N. Y. 


Even though the million tulips planted 
last Fall between 79th Street and 115th 
Street in New York failed to come up, there’s 
going to be plenty of festivity in and around 
that city ere this year is much older. 

A flat 50 cent admission price has been 
named for the 1940 Fair Season, which will 
“Name 
and the top flight stars in the entertainment 


include entertainment by bands” 
world. The greatest fireworks display ever 
assembled will be put on every night at 
Liberty Lake. 

Home furnishings and fashion displays 
are being high lighted in new exhibits, par- 
ticularly interesting to women. 

Major industrial firms are going ahead 
with elaborate plans for the most successful 
Fair ever. 

Special activities include 
radio broadcasts by Lawrence Tibbett and 
Lily Pons, a two-day medical program for 
8,000 leading doctors, and hundreds of other 
“specials” to be announced later. 

What is more important, however, is the 
“spirit” of the Fair this year. Instead of all 
the fanfare and high prices, and so forth 
which accompanied last year’s extrava- 
ganza, good old fashioned ‘“‘Back-home” 
prices will prevail. Hotel managers and 
others are bending every effort to see that 
visiting New York this year will be like a 
visit to any country fair — and they really 
mean this, too. 

Accommodations are being provided to 
fit every purse and detailed information 
regarding these may be had by writing for 
the Visitors Map and Directory available 
from James McCarthy, Hotel Association 
of New York, 221 West 57th Street. There is 
no charge for this. 

Incidentally, when you do go down to 
the Fair (or “up” as you will be expected 
by the New Yorkers to say) you’ll find New 
Hampshire in a great big building all by 
with a fine fish and game 
display. You’ll find the New England build- 


ing there again, too, and the clipper 


| YANKEE, so you'll not be without a familiar 


vista. Mebbe you'll even see YANKEE there 
again this knows? In any 
event, if you get too hard pressed, remember 
there are familiar landmarks for you, also, 
right in the heart of the city — such as the 
Midston Hotel which has a dining room 
called the Nantucket Coffee Shop and a tap 
room called the Whaler — carried out even 
to the real roll of the waves and genuine 
relics of New Bedford whaling days. There’s 
much of New England these days in New 
York, and the Spirit of the *40 Fair is no 
exception. 


year — who 





That change of address - 
please let’s have it now. 


YANKEE, Inc. 
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So heighten 


lhe enpoymentl 


of your visit to New’ York 


Stay at The Biltmore 


Guest rooms are spacious, lux- 
uriously appointed; dining 
rooms, of highest quality; 
service skilled, courteous; lo- 
cation, most convenient; the 
atmosphere one of distin- 
guished, home-like charm. 
Single Rooms, $5.00 up 
Double Rooms, $7.00 up 
With Twin Beds, $8.00 up 
THE BOWMAN ROOM 


for Dancing and Entertainment 
at Dinner and Supper 


‘BILTMORE 


an 


Direct elevator and stairway 


connections with Grand Centra 
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in the 


SPRING 








For the famous Springtime 
season by the sea. . . a cheer- 
ful change to new scenes, 
new pastimes. Sun decks over 
the Boardwalk... roller- 
chairing . . . cycling, beach 
riding, golf. ..sea water 
baths . . . delicious cuisine. 











HOTEL 
ATTRACTIVE 
SPRING RATES 








American and European Plans 


WALTER J. BUZBY, INC. 
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SAILING 


on 
PENOBSCOT BAY 


"THIRTY-TWO years ago Captain and 


Mrs. Maurice L. Gray began “taking 
summer boarders” at Baycrest. Some of these 
first “rusticators” are still coming. This 
unique colony of cottages is on a bluff 
overlooking Penobscot Bay between his- 
toric Gates and the open sea. It preserves 
e of the Maine coast 
village of dipperehie days. 

The central dining room serves vegetables 
from the farm and freshly-cau “| sea food. 
Typically “down east” are the beans, 
clam chowders, h an nd blueberry 
pies. 

Captain Gray sails the guests in the 57-foot 
schooner Grayling, often for a picnic to one 
of the wooded islands down the bay, some- 
times for an all-day trip to catch rock cod 
on the Schies grounds seaward of Mt. 

ert Islan 

The rates are moderate and the clientele 
Christian. 


Season — June to October 








Address MRS. MAURICE L. GRAY 
Baycrest, Harborside, Maine 














Your Vacation... 


Spend it at The Cape in a Cabin home among 
the pines on Maine's beautiful Lake Thompson 
A delightful summer colony of attractive, com- 
fortable housekeeping cabins with all modern 


conveniences. 

Good salmon, togue and bass fishing — swim- 
ming, boating, hiking, tennis all vacation 
pleasures. 


The Cape makes possible a real vacation for the 
whole family at a cost to fit your purse. Re 
stricted clientele 


Write for Booklet on Rates 
A. E. BEAN & SON Box Y 


Oxford, Me. 











PLEASANT VIEW HOUSE 
PORT, MAINE 


A delightful oak women Seaside Home — catering to 
fined folk looking for a well-rounded, yet homelike 
resort. 


Boating, Fishing, Automobiling, Dancing, 
Bowling, Golfing 


Rates $17.00 per week — $3.00 per day 
Write for Booklet: E. M. SNELL, Prop. 








RANGELEY TAVERN 


NGELEY, MAINE 


Delicious food, the best of beds; moderate rates — 
ates reduced during June and July. 
@ American or European Plan. 
Ray L. Lisherness, Manager 


Box 1105A Rangeley, Maine 























}¥ Good fishing for Bass, Salmon, 
Trout — Now until Sept. 30. 
Summer vacation diversions for 
all the family. Modern Cottages 
— Delicious Meals 


Restricted - $35 Weekly - Booklet -Z 
HILLSIDE CAMP CLUB sox «7y BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE 


















(Continued from page 16) 


diate claim being placed on the cargo, he 
returned to America. Records do not 
clearly show at which port he first landed. 
Some writers state the ship was taken to 
Boston, others Wiscasset. 

Unfortunately the needed proof is not 
readily available. All that remains to sub- 
stantiate the story is a goodly number of 
pieces of furniture referred to as “Marie 
Antoinette pieces’; a piece of brocade, 
which is alleged to have been torn from 
the death robe of Marie Antoinette by 
Clough; and the very meager references 
in literature relating to the dealings of 
Colonel Swan and Gouverneur Morris, 
while in Paris, during those hectic weeks 
just before the death of the queen. 

However, the “Marie Antoinette 
House,” once owned by Captain Clough 
stands today on the shores of the Sheepscot 
River, in North Edgecomb. It was orig- 
inally situated on Westport Island, a 
stone’s throw from Wiscasset. It is this 
house which Clough was alleged to have 
contemplated using as the refuge for 
Marie Antoinette; and it was this house 
which received the precious shipload of 
furniture. Shortly after 1800, Clough re- 
moved his family to Thomaston and took 
some of these pieces with him. Many 
others were sold along with the house. It 
is evident that at the time Stephen Clough 
had his reasons for withholding the affair; 
and it was not until years afterwards, in 
fact after his death (1817), that the story 
began to circulate around the vicinity 
through stories related by seamen along 
the coast, and the owners of the house and 
furnishings. 

These pieces of furniture are now found 
in various sections of the country and 
should not be confused with other French 
pieces brought to America at that time. 
It has been estimated that in the year 
1795, over one hundred shiploads of these 
articles entered this country through the 
affairs of Colonel Swan. Only one con- 
tained the so-called “‘Marie Antoinette 
pieces.” Quite a few of the original 
*““queen’s”’ pieces still remain in the coastal 
towns of Maine. Wiscasset, Rockland, 
Thomaston, and Portland each have a 
share. Four massive sideboards have been 
accredited to the Sally, along with a huge 
mirror-fronted bookcase, and correspond- 
ing secretary. 
one time the property of General Henry 
Knox (George Washington’s able general), 
in his residence at Thomaston, Maine. 
Two of these pieces still remain in the 
building.* The others are near by, with 
the exception of one sideboard which is 
now in New York City. 


All of these pieces were at 


* Epitor's Note: On July 25 next, the usual birth- 
day exercises commemorating General Knox will be 
held and the public is cordially invited to attend. 








VACATION? 
ats 
RIGHT HERE 
IN THIS 
FREE 
BOOKLET 


Are you wondering what to do on 
your vacation? The answer is right here 
in one handsome booklet! Maine offers you 
just the kind of diversion you want. Re- 
lax and rest, if you wish, on a birch-fringed 
lake or on a sandy seashore. If it’s activity 
you're after—you can swim, sail, fish, ride, 
play tennis and golf. 

You'll enjoy the famous Maine hospital- 
ity and you'll relish the wholesome food. 
Cool Maine nights encourage sound sleep. 

This handsome booklet will make it easy 
for you to plan a grand vacation. Maine 
offers every kind of accommodation—well- 
known hotels, inns, sporting camps—com- 
fortable overnight stopping places and tour- 
ist homes. Mail the coupon today and look 
forward to a perfect vacation in Maine! 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service 

624 St. John Street, Portiand, Maine 
Please send me the new, lustrated Official 


Maine Vacation Guide for 1940. 


Name. 





Address 





City 











BAYSIDE LODGE 


Mr. ano Mas. Hosanr S. Buaxe 
HARBORSIDE, MAINE 
ON BEAUTIFUL PENOBSCOT BAY 
An exceptional place for rest and recreation. Clam 
bake picnics among the islands, sail and motor boat 
trips are arranged daily. Bathing, hiking, games and 
motor drives to Bar Harbor and other points of in- 


terest afford extra pleasure. Four generations of the | 
Blake family have received summer guests. 


Excellent Home Cooking 
All Modern Improvements | 
Best References Given — Booklet on Request 
Rates: $15.00-$23.00 per week 
Season — June 15-Ocr. 1 
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Hardy Rhododendrons and 
Hardy Azaleas for 
Yankee Gardens 


All growing in our , Yankee Nurseries at 
Fr ts. All time-tested 
here and proven hardy for Yankee Gardens. 
Plan to visit us soon and see them in our 
fields. e 





Plant some of the beautifully -flowered hybrid 
Rhododendrons this spring; distinctive reds, 
white, pinks, and lavenders. 


* 


And also, try a few plants of hardy Azaleas, 
with colors ranging from flame-reds, salmon- 
reds, pinks, white, to delicate orchid. 


* 


All are readily transplanted to your own 
garden. Full of buds and ready to bloom in 
May and June. 





A complete description of these fine 
plants, along with hundreds of other 
hardy ornamental plants, is in- 
cluded in our new 1940 catalog. 


Write us today for your copy 


WYMAN’S 
FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
ON MOTOR ROUTES 9 AND 30 
Telephone, Framingham 6191]; 
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“MON, HOW YERE SHEDDIN’!” 


.. said the Scottie to the Scotch Pine 


“Here ‘tis but the bye-end o’ May, an’ ye’re as 
rrusty as ma ain back! T here” Ss summat verra 
wrang wi’ ye; an’ I’m awa’ tae see th’ maister 
an’ ask him tae ca’ in they arrborists wha’ did 
siccan grrand worrk on my freend th’ weepin’ 
willow. They'll find ye’re trouble, mon — an’ 
ma’ an end o’ it!” 


Not every tree can have a faithful Scottie to 
guard its welfare — but 
the owner of any New 
England tree may freely 
call us in for inspection 
and consultation. 












Every tree-lover should have 
our new booklet, “ Informa- 
tion, Please . . . About 
Trees.” Where shall we 
send it? 


HARTH Wi AMALIA INC. 


567 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON. MASS 


* 
| it, <_< eee eee eee SSS ***** 


NO. SHORE OFF., MANCHESTER, MASS., Tel. 300 
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THE OLD OYSTERMAN’S HOUSE 





(Continued from page 17) 


Washington and his voyages and going 
into detail about the oyster industry at 
Billingsgate, while the footsore travelers, 
who had come so far along the beach, that 
day, listened with great interest. A little 
boy of ten had sat then in the chimney 
corner, listening drowsily while the old 
man, pleased with his listeners, droned on 
and on and the “‘fool,”’ a middle-aged man, 
son of the aged couple’s elderly daughter, 
muttered to himself about the “damn 
book pedlars” and saying, “Damn him, 
I'll shoot him, [ll get a gun and shoot 
him,” until the old man had to pause long 
enough to caution him to stop. 

The old man’s stories and information 
had seemed to know no end, until Thoreau, 
who had eaten a giant clam that day which 
he had found on the beach, began to feel 
ill and excused himself. The old man had 
told him that there was a part of them, 
which should always be removed because 
it was poisonous enough to “kill a cat,” 
and when Thoreau finally confessed to him 
that he had eaten one that day and felt 
sick, he had said, “that he was a plain- 
spoken man, and he could tell me that it 
was all imagination.” At last, the weary 
men got off to bed in the room, which I 
have just described, whereupon, the old, 
old lady had carefully locked the door. 

When they again came before the fire- 
place in the chilly morning, the old lady of 
**84 winters’? was cooking the breakfast. 
She had already been out in the cold 
morning air, had driven up the cow from 
the pasture and milked and was getting the 
breakfast with “‘despatch, without noise 
or bustle’? —a breakfast of eels, butter- 
milk cake, cold bread, applesauce, green 
beans, doughnuts and tea. 

And to quote Thoreau again, “mean- 
while the old man resumed his stories, 
standing before us, who were sitting, with 
his back to the chimney and ejecting his 
tobacco juice right and left into the fire 
behind him, without regard to the various 
dishes which were preparing.” 

Reluctantly, we went outdoors again, 
preferring to have stayed longer in this 
quaint, historic atmosphere but also 
grateful to the present occupant, for this 
delightful visit. 

As we went down the lane, back of the 
house, I was again reminded of Thoreau, 
with his pockets full of doughnuts, talking 
to the old oysterman, who, not liking to 
see him go, had followed him out of the 
house and had shown him his sweet apple 
tree and his sandy garden, asking Thoreau 
to identify herbs and vegetables, growing 
there, from seeds which had come ashore 
from the wreck of the Franklin, the previous 
year. 

Yes back along, down on Cape Cod, 
there are still gems, still bypaths, that hold 
unexplored surprises and delights. 
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Oa ) 
OAK BLUFFS =; 


on MARTHA’S VINEYARD— 


The Vacation Isle 

New England's Finest 
Seashore Resort. Average 
Water Temperature 72° — 
Surf and Deep Sea Fishing — 
Golf, Riding, Boating, among 
the Vari Recreations — 
Constant Ocean Breezes. 
MODERN HOTELS, INNS, 

COTTAGES 








For Booklet and Detailed 
Information write: 
INFORMATION BUREAU, 

DEPT 


© OAK BLUFFS, MASS. 


iris 


A VACATION PARADISE 


30 miles at sea + quaint, picturesque. 
75 miles of white sand beaches, swimming in 
water averaging 75°, sailing, game fishing, golf, 
riding, tennis, summer theatre, America’s only 
summer hunt club. Cooled by bracing sea 
breezes. 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 
ENPOR DATION BUREAU, Dept. Y 
Nantucket Island, Mass. 


Nathucket 
Cum Island 














Miles at Sea 
NANTUCKET ISLAND, Mass. 
On a bluff, overlooking _ ocean. 


Warm, superb 
Golf — = — Riding — Sailing. 


Delicious Meals. String Ensemble. 


Inn and Cottages strictly American Plan. 
Annex with all modern conveniences, 
European Pian. 
Restricted Clientele 
ARTHUR A. JELLIS, Manager 











THE REAL OLD CAPE COD 


Spend some delightful summer weeks at Boundbrook 
Cottage, a private ee & home in Wellfleet. Private 
beach, sailing, surf casting, nearby golf course, 
barbecues on the beach. Comfortable rooms, delicious 
home cooking. Cape Cod at its best. Open May to 
October. For’ ‘further information and rates write Mr. 
and Mrs. F. H. Remick, Wellfleet, Mass. 








ELM TREE INN — 


at Brewster, Cape Cod 


A delightful old home of the Yankee clipper days, 
surrounded by shady trees and old-fashioned gardens. 
Beautifully situated between ocean and bay, with 
easy access to all the Cape has to offer for recreation. 
Spacious rooms and delicious meals. Rates reasonable 


Cc, F. KEITH Tel. Brewster 2 Route 6 








Ben. 
The Elm Arch Inn 


Rooms with Bath 
All Rooms equipped with Running Water 
For Attractive Booklet and Rates write: 


A, B. RICHARDSON 
Elm Arch Way, Falmouth, Mass. 











PAPER YOUR WALLS 


Lioyd’s Wallpapers will make the rooms of your 

home more cheerful. Experience the joy of color- 

ful warmth of wallpapers and you will never 
return to the dingy cold of plain walls 


INSPECTION INVITED 
CO.INC. 
WwW, fs us LLoyd sounc 
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BY JAMES MALACHY 





War for principle 


The second World War broke upon a dis- 
illusioned generation. More than anything 
else they ask for the sober truth. Who brought 
on the war? Could it have been stopped? 
The British ambassador to Berlin from 1937 
to 1939, Sir Nevile Henderson, whose in- 
tegrity gives a curious vitality to the printed 
page, gives the English answer in a remark- 
able and important book, Failure of a Mission 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 334 pp., $3.00). He 
gives the Nazi background; the attempts to 
improve Anglo-German relations; the Ger- 
man invasion of neutral countries, ending 
with the attack on Poland and the inevitable 
breaking of diplomatic relations. 

With home wherever his portfolio has 
taken him, this travelled diplomat likes and 
admires the Germans, and finds them “‘less 
strange than almost any other foreign peo- 
ple.”’ Because he knows that the human ele- 
ment plays a major part in the life and death 
of a nation, he draws searching and intimate 
portraits of the men in whose hands lie the 
fate of Europe. And only an Englishman, 
convinced of the rightness of his case and its 
ultimate victory, would use the word “‘fail- 
ure” in the book-title. As a witness for his 
country, he is personally modest, but dra- 
matically eloquent in his contention that 
“One of the things for which we have gone 
to war today is to decide whether, in the 
future, the fatal arbitrament of peace or war, 
not only for a great nation, but for the 
world, is again to rest in the hands of a 
single individual . . . this is a war for the 
principles of democracy.” 


Back turned 


Readers, who could not put down Louis 
Bromfield’s, The Rain Came, because of its 
sultry suspense, will be uneasy until they 
open the pages of his latest, Night in Bombay 
(Harper and Bros., 350 pp., $2.50). They 
will not be disappointed. Against a passion- 
ate Indian backdrop, a group of cosmop- 
olites and natives put on a racy and in- 
credible show. Tawdry men and women, 
with a few saints thrown in to force the 
drama, their thought processes, from the 
luscious blonde heroine to the burning-eyed 
Indian doctor, are adolescent and super- 
ficial. 

Mr. Bromfield has been known to paint 
landscapes with his back turned to the view. 
Perhaps, having glanced at the surfaces of 
his characters, he has been uninterested or 
unable to look deeper — and turned his 
back! Which may explain why, as “escape”’ 
literature, this brilliant story will have a 
wide appeal. 


Pleasant saving 


Simon and Schuster publishes Your Home 
in the Country, which is an inadequate title for 
a more than adequate book. The authors, 
Eugenia and Henry Mins, both widely 
travelled and professionally trained, tell the 
inexperienced in 410 pages, how to plan, 
build and equip a house and a garden; and, 
more important, how to get on with the 
country neighbor. All this, plus a bibliog- 
raphy and a good index, for $1.96! A pleas- 
ant way of saving that many hundreds of 
dollars. 


Ole Vermont 


With the reading of Ethan Allen by Stewart 
H. Holbrook (Macmillan Co., 273 pp., 
$2.50), another granite hero steps off his 
pedestal and becomes a man: a roaring, 
blaspheming giant, with brains and courage 
to match. How he and his Green Mountain 
Boys, who could “shoot an acorn out of a 
squirrel’s teeth,” adventured and brought 
about the state of Vermont is told with 
gusto by a Vermonter —a chip of the old 
block. He knows his Onion river and his 
colonial history. Schoolboys should demand 
it as required reading. 

Tourist’s godsend 

As one of the “‘million,”’ who since 1924 
have used Clara E. Laughlin’s So You're 
Going to Paris and other travel books, we hail 
with anticipation and respect So You're Seeing 
New England! (Little, Brown and Co., 
$2.50, 560 pp., with appendices and index). 

From the dedication, “Transplanting,” 
E. Harriet Donlevy’s poem originally pub- 
lished in YANKEE, to the last of the helpful 
appendices, her book is crammed with in- 
formation. We are astonished at how much 
more complicated New England seems to be 
than any European country, and how little 
we personally know about our own back 
yard. Stimulating as this guide will be to 
native sons, it will be a godsend to the tour- 
ist. Maps, highways, camps, hostelries, the 
history and culture of the states — all this 
and more, from the pen, not of a go-getter, 
but a distinguished woman. YANKEE recom- 
mends this compact book. 


Battle for textiles 


Jonathan Daniels, the son of Josephus, 
writes A Southerner Looks at New England 
(MacMillan and Co., 385 pp., $2.50). He 
sets out a large repast of New England items, 
with plenty of meat and spicy side dishes. 
But the bill-of-fare is so regional that for 
those outside the six states it may well be- 
come a super guidebook. For those inside, 
the searching questions which he raises are 


both an illumination and a warning. Having 
contemplated our defunct industries, he 
concludes that the north once fought a war 
to prove that this could not be one nation, 
half slave and half free. And that now the 
economically struggling south must prove 
that neither can it be one nation, half rich 
and half poor; and by helping each other 
we can both win the battle for textiles. 


Yankee tidal wave 


As if in direct answer to the southerner, 
Lawrence Dame, an eleventh generation 
New Englander and a reporter for the Boston 
Herald, comes back with a tidal wave of 
facts and figures in New England Comes Back 
(Random House, 307 pp., $2.75). As usual, 
being individualists, the Yankee depression 
did not coincide with that of the other 
states, and the author claims that our low 
time of 1926-1933 is past history and that 
Yankee ingenuity and adaptability have 
again proved themselves. 

For instance, Lowell, whose great textile 
industry was cut in half, now makes less 
cotton, but cotton of a superior quality for a 
paying market. New Bedford has turned 
from whales and textiles to glass and other 
industries. In 1939, Massachusetts could 
boast of 227 of these new ventures. And the 
once bankrupt miles of Amoskeag mills have 
62 companies leasing 60 per cent of that 
empty space. We could go on and on, with 
each state and its come-back, for Mr. Dame 
has been indefatigable — perhaps too much 
so. The reader would be grateful for less 
matter and more form. 

New smoke coming out of old chimneys, 
as against the ghost-ridden stretches of “For 
Sale” ! What the north and south think about 
it are both worth listening to. 

Sounding Piquant Verses by Eleanor Vinton, 
52 pp. (Bowker Printing Co., $1.50). Love of 
nature, and a savoring of the simpler pleas- 
ures, taken at a jog-trot. Old-fashioned 
heaven is the destination. 

Foothills —a quarterly of prose and 
poetry — published at 1208 18th Street, 
Washington, D. C., $1.00 a year. The mod- 
est titlke and the enthusiasm of the young 
editors are signposts pointing upward. 
Beginning with the summer issue, there will 
be prizes of $5.00 each for the best poem and 
for the best short story submitted. 


SOUTHERNER 
DISCOVERS 
NEW ENGLAND 


JONATHAN DANIELS 


A living portrait of the people, and 
an honest estimate of their present 
as a clue to the future. $3.00 
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THE MACMILLAN CO., New York 
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CRAWFORD HOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCH, NH. 
=. a atealia oel 





Warne for you .. 


vacation of a lifetime, at Crawford 


. the happiest 


Notch! With a sporty golf course 
and private lakes on the property, 
tournament tennis courts, riding 
stable and countless miles of wood- 
land trails, here’s outdoor life at its 
thrilling best! There’s dancing daily 
at the Hotel, with concerts, parties, 


bridge and the best of food and service. 


Write today for full particulars and rates to 


BARRON HOTEL CO.—CRAWFORD NOTCH, N.H. 














“IT DOES HAPPEN HERE” 


is a free booklet C which relates the 


INSIDE STORY 


about the Shelburne, N. H. 


PHILBROOK FARM INN 


Where the latch string has been out and the 
welcome mat brushed continuously 365 days 
a year since 1861 or four generations. 


Irresistible Food ...Congenial, Interesting 
Christian Guests ... All Sports . . . Exertions 
and Relaxations ... Lavish White Mountain 
and Androscoggin Valley SCENERY... 
BOOKLET C is 


STARTLINGLY DIFFERENT 














An ideal beach resort for family or indi- 
vidual. Select patronage. For Illustrated 
Folder and Hotel Guide, write Secretary, 
ChamberofC e, Hampton Beach,N.H. 
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MR. JONES TALKS ABOUT BOSTON 





(Continued from page 19) 


‘“‘Where else is there t’ live?” in- 


| quired Mr. Lawrence motioning to Jer- 
| emiah to fill up our glasses on him. We 
| thanked the donor and consented to let 


him sing the first verse of ““Obidiah and 
the Widder.” 

After that Miss Abigail Saltondale 
told W. H. L. to pipe down; she wanted 


| to hear what this loose-tongued bucko 


had to say; he reminded her, she said, 


| of the second mate on a windjammer 


she sailed to Europe on once. 

“Thank you, Abbie,” said Mr. Jones. 
**You may look like the Spirit of Beacon 
Street, but you know your men. 

“Boston,” he continued, “has more 


| faults and bad habits than any other 
| dozen cities rolled together, and yet’”” — 
| a dramatic pause —‘“‘and yet it’s at 


least half as good as it thinks it is, and 
that’s the highest batting average any 
burg has made yet. Looking at Greater 
Boston with the eye of a Brown or 
Princeton man, one sees at least five 
Halls of Learning that Oxford and the 
Sorbonne can recognize as cousins, and 
three of °em (Harvard, M.I.T. and 


| Wellesley) needn’t take any sneers from 


anybody, even if they do have more 
delusions of grandeur than the man 
with the forelock. Plenty of good high 
schools everywhere too, and the libra- 
ries aren’t bad either, and more culture 
has petrified in the Athenaeum than in 
any other building in the U. S. If you’re 


| sick you’ll be taken care of in hospitals 


that can’t be beat; you can look at pic- 


| tures if you don’t hanker after nudes, 


and Harvard has the glass flowers, and 
Kittredge is still alive. But the greatest 
indoor sport of Boston is listening to 


| lectures.” 


Mr. Lawrence, who had been taking 


| a short nap, now pulled a bill from his 
| pocket and asked for a seat in the fifth 


| to, 


row on the aisle. Upon finding that 
there was no lecture he hadn’t a ticket 
he fell asleep again. Mr. Jones 
waved an eloquent hand at the happy 
man. 

“Need I say,” he asked, “that our 
slumbering brother typifies Boston? Bur- 
ton Holmes comes here every year; 


HILL HOUSE — 
On Secluded White Mountain Lake 


Small guest house where you may loaf in quiet 
comfort or swim, hike, paddle, fish, drive to many 
interesting points. Screened porch faces wide view 
and sunset. Farm produce. Deiicious meals. Rates: 
$3.00 per day, $18 per week. 





Louise Nesmith Conway Center, N. H. 














so does every British novelist, poet, and 
four-flusher; explorers, soothsayers and 
journalists, and other prophets arrive, 
and all are listened to with the guileless 
pleasure of a Boy Scout master hear- 
ing the first robin of spring. And it 
does Boston good, and who am I to 
carp? 

‘But that’s not all that Boston has to 
offer. Its night life isn’t 52nd St., but 
South Boston is no Suburb Beautiful; 
I’ve heard the click of dice, and a dam- 
sel gave me a merry wink on Boston 
Common last night. She wore ground- 
gripper shoes and a shirt waist, but her 
intentions were just as obvious. Being 
Calvinistic, Boston reasons that some 
men are doomed to hell-fire anyhow, 
so why not turn an honest penny amus- 
ing the miserable sinners?” 

“Father Mulcahy says th’ very same 
thing,” commented Jeremiah O’Brien 
piously, and Abigail Saltondale re- 
marked that tainted money had never 
been seen in Boston. Mr. Jones downed 
a Whaler’s Pickup and continued. 
His diction and syntax were a trifle 
slurred, and his left eye closed and 
opened at regular intervals, but he 
assured us that he was almost through. 

“TI might talk *bout hist’r’c’! shrines 
which clutter up lan’scape an’ bring in 
tourists f’ th’ cops t’ swear at, an’ some- 
thin’ ought t’ be said on dif’r’nt kinds 
o’ foreigners that think they own Boston, 
an’ whole books wouldn’t more’n touch 
on maystr’y o’ why Irish ’n’ Desc’nd’nts 
don’t kill each other.” 

***T’s th’ Irish that ’ve made Boston 
what it is today,” said Jeremiah. 

“A childlike but interesting people,” 
remarked Miss Saltondale. 

*T remember one Irish girl,” mur- 
mured Mr. Lawrence, who was awake 
once more. Mr. Jones took command 
again. 

*‘Jus’ one more item on ag-agenda. 
Got t’ say few words *bout famous spirit 
of old-timers that makes Boston th’ 
worst an’ best of cities an’ th’ most hated 
an’ beloved. An’ that spirit,” said Mr. 
Jones with the dramatic emphasis of 
F. D. R. tenering a platitude, “‘an’ that 
spirit is nothin’ more ’r less ’n a firm 
determination t’ do as you damn-well- 
please an’ who cares what’s said, for 
whoever says it isn’t a D’sc’nd’nt an’ 
therefore don’t count.” 

“Atta boy, Jonesy; that’s tellin’ ’em,” 
cheered Abigail Saltondale. 

“Well expressed, President Conant,” 
approved Mr. Lawrence struggling with 
the mist in front of his eyes. 

***Tis th’ very spirit of me sainted old 
man, God rest his soul,” said Jeremiah 
O’Brien. 














Mr. Jones bowed, expressed his grati- 
tude, and recovered his balance with 
extreme dignity. Now his speech was 
firm and resonant, and the vowels and 
consonants had come up from their 
bombproofs. The end was near, we 
knew. 

“D’y’ s’pose he'll make it?” 
Roscoe. 

“He always does,” I whispered. 

“That spirit,” continued Mr. Jones, 
“lets a Descendant with a cool million 
tucked away drive a 1930 Ford and 
dress like the hired man; spinsters have 
it when their long flannels show, their 
hats look like Queen Mary’s sterner 
moments, and they give their money to 
charity and then sue the papers for 
printing their names. That’s the spirit 
that makes Harvard act as snooty as a 
Russian wolfhound towing a blonde; it 
urges Boston to lead any cause and half 
of them are pure rot and the others 
civilize these United States. And that’s 
why books and plays are banned and 
why Boston is so disagreeable, and it’s 
also the reason for Emerson and 
Thoreau. 

“Boston is the contrary old maid aunt 
of America who spanks the kids for their 
own good and then bakes cookies for 
them. Nobody ever married her, she 
was so set and touchy, and it’s a good 
thing too, for she’s just what’s needed, 
even if two of her would wreck the na- 
tion. And that’s what Boston is — damn 
her and praise God for her!” 

When we had pulled Mr. Jones from 
under the table, Roscoe Murgatroyd 
wiped his eyes and said it was too bad 
Boston hadn’t ever found a man; she 
might have . 

“Who says I never did?” demanded 
Miss Abigail Saltondale reaching for a 
hatpin. 

“Abbie, Abbie, don’t let your primi- 
tive passions rise,” cautioned Wendell 
Holmes Lawrence. “Remember that 
night in Quincy in °92.” 

**You’re still a fine figger of a woman, 
Miss Saltondale,”’ said Jeremiah 
O’Brien, twirling his moustaches. 

Mr. Jones raised his head, blinked, 
and then counted us carefully. “I make 
it five,” he said, ‘“‘and that’s just a large 
quartette, and a nice, liddle song ’Il 
wash away all harsh thoughts, and then 
we'll all take Abbie t’ th’ last dog race. 
How ’bout it, big girl?” 

“What are we waiting for?” de- 
manded Miss Saltondale, unloosening 
the black velvet band. 

As the strains of the Parson’s Hay- 
mow died away, an Iowa tourist at the 
other end of the bar said to his wife: 

“Boston’s a funny sort of place, but I 


kinda like it.” 


asked 


COME TO NEW ENGLAND'S FAMOUS SEASIDE HOTEL 





A delightful summer home operated for the comfort and 
entertainment of every member of the family. Select clien- 
tele. American plan. Attractive rates. Celebrated cuisine. 


GOLF «+ TENNIS «+ 


BOATING + FISHING 


* OCEAN SWIMMING POOL 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS + DANCING 


SEASON LATE JUNE TO EARLY SEPTEMBER 


Write for Beautifully 


Illustrated Blue Booklet 


PORTSMOUTH - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BRETTON WOODS, New Hampshire 








for EVERY OUTDOOR 
SPORT 


HE charm of New England . . . the 
ype beauty of the White 
Mountains... gracious living... 
congenial people — all these, together 
with abundant opportunity for sports 
and recreation, you will find here at 
the Mount Washington. Plan to enjoy 
this famous resort. Selected clientele. 
Open from July 3 to mid-September. 
Rates from $8.00 per day, American 
Plan. 


Write for Illustrated Folder 


The MOUNT WASHINGTON 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire 


Personal Direction R. Foster Reynolds 
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ENDERSON CAMPS 





JACKMAN, MAINE 


Here is an ideal spot for this Summer’s 

vacation — enjoy rest and quiet where 
nature is at its best! 

For over thirty years famous for hunting 

and fishing boats and guides available. 

On the shore of Big Wood Lake, one- 

fourth mile from main highway. Direct 
Route from Portland to Quebec City on fa- 
mous Arnold Trail. All cottages with private 
bath and main dining room modern 
conveniences. 


Always something to do: motoring, boat- 
ing, swimming, fishing, hunting, tennis, 
golfing nearby. 


Send for Booklet: 


Mrs. E. A. HENDERSON, Prop. 














ATTEAN LAKE 


CAMPS 
JACKMAN, MAINE 
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Fishing, Hunting, Recreational Resort. Ideal for 

summer vacationist. Every convenience Eve 

Sport. Swimming. Canoeing and Mountain C hier 
ONE CENTRAL DINING ROOM 

21 Log Cabins, all with bath; a large office. Expert 

uides. Real outdoor meals. Three Jersey cows 


/egetables from our camp garden. Rates reasonable 
Booklet and map on request. 


RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 








MAYFLOWER 


ON THE SEA 


Martin Point, Friendship, Maine 


fA\ One of Maine's finest Colo- 









nial inns. Location unequalled 

for natural scenic grandeur 

Directly on water. Highly in- 

vigorating air, always cool. 

Unusual food. Refined, restric- 

ted clientele. Reservations 
required 
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RED SUN LODGE 
Weld, Maine 


@ The only “PLANNED” Vacation 


@ Special! — 7 FULL DAYS — of 
“Planned” Entertainment! 


@ ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED 
1st Class Accommodations — 
Rooms — Meals. 


@ All for only $25.00. 
Send for FREE Booklet 
L. H. Sanborn, Director, Box A, Wilton, Maine 
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BOSTON’S 


Newest and Largest 
Apartment Hotel 





The Myles Standish-A correct ad- 
dress in Boston—and not expensive. 
Unusually well appointed suites of 
one to five rooms, furnished or not, 


each with convenient kitchenette. 
Complete hotel service is available, 
providing every comfort of a private 
home with none of its responsibil- 
ities. Kitchenette Suites from $5.50. 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates. 


Guest Rooms from $3 Single, $4 Double 


the Myles Standish 


BAY STATE ROAD & BEACON ST. 
At Kenmore Square, Boston 
A Few Minutes from Downtown 
Nordblom Management 












HOUSE and LODGES; 


GRAND FISHING 

From “ICE OUT"’ till the last day of the 

season you get Maine's Finest Trout and 

Salmon fishing in Parlin and outlying 

ponds. Handy to Moosehead, Moose 

River, Attean Lakes, etc. 

SUMMER VACATIONS 

The ideal place for the whole family to enjoy a happy 

vacation. Modern hotel or individual log cabin 

accommodations. Swimming, boating, mountainclimb 

ing, tennis, and many other recreations; with golf 

nearby. Reasonable rates 

12 miles South of Jackman on U.S. Route 201 

Write for Free Booklet 

H.C. McKENNEY, Box 12A, Jackman Sta., Me. 














The Battle of the Frogs 
By C. Russet. Noyes 
in Conn. Mutual’s “Field” 

No more stirring chapter was ever written 
in the history of frogdom than on one mem- 
orable and sultry night in June 1758. Resi- 
dents of the little town of Windham, Con- 
necticut, had long since fallen into fitful 
slumber when suddenly out of the East there 
arose a cataclysmic din. From a sound like 
the distant rumble of thunder, to a steady 
chant as of human voices, it burst at last into 
a chorus of supernatural screams, cries and 
general uproar, coming apparently 
directly overhead. 

Then every house spilled forth its inhabi- 
tants. Children screaming, women wailing, 
menfolks, musket in hand, ready for the 
Indians — pandemonium in _ nightshirts. 
Though the bravest located the center of the 
uproar in the valley below the hill, none was 
so hardy as to venture down to seek the 
cause. Not until daylight was there revealed 
a sight which never had been and never will 
be revealed again to human eyes. Strewn 
across the basin of a pond, thereafter known 
in the annals of fame as the Frog Pond, lay 
thousands of mutilated corpses — a tragic 
Gettysburg of slain frogs. 

Just what had happened is to this day a 
matter of conjecture. An act of God is the 
most popular theory. The frogs, it was as- 
serted by many, finding in their migration 
that the usually full pond was shrunk by 
drought to a thin stream, had drawn them- 
selves up in two lines of battle on the opposite 
sides of the trickle to fight for water rights. 
The world’s greatest frog battle resulted. 

That is the conservative version. To a 
country parson goes the honor of the most 
spectacular. The Reverend Samuel Peters — 
drawing upon a fertile imagination — de- 
picted a vast frog army, forty yards wide and 
four miles long, being stopped in their migra- 
tion by a band of farmers heavily armed with 
farm instruments. 

Honest old Abner Fallett, who owned the 
pond, said it was just an anvil chorus of 
happy frogs — no fight, no casualties, and 
the pond was not dry. Most historians write 
this off to Abner’s zealous regard to the real 
estate on which he paid taxes. The theory 
that the whole uproar was indeed caused by 
croaks of joy and the casualties to apoplexy 
brought on by overexertion has, quite 
properly, few supporters. 

Accept what theory you will — only 
scoff not. As material evidence that the inci- 
dent was more than colonial fantasy, there 
stands today a bronze tablet on the shores of 
the battlefield. The story has endured too 
long to be mere fiction. 
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Lake 


MOOSEHEAD LAKE is the Pine Tree 
Playground, cool in Summer, air-condi- 
tioned by Nature. Sultry heat is unknown 
— Just the place for this Summer's 
Vacation!! 
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MOOSEHEAD 














Region 


Drive to Moosehead Lake over good 
roads and enjoy excellent trout, togue 
and salmon fishing, modern hotels, 
inns and finely equipped sporting 
camps. Whatever your cure for Business 
Gloom — Moosehead has it!! 
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HILLCREST INN 


AND COTTAGES 
OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


On a hill overlooking Perkins Cove and the whole 
Ogunquit Bay. Quiet and homelike, surrounded by 
pines. A library of two thousand volumes. We serve 
all fresh vegetables; the sea food is brought in at the 
Cove a few steps away. Adjacent to the Golf Club 
and the Artist Colony. Cottages from $200 to $500 
for the season. Restricted clientele. Moderate rates. 
For booklet and rates, address GEORGE D. 
WEARE, Proprietor, Ogunquit, Maine. 














The Aspinguid 

Ogunquit by the Sea, Maine 
Famed for home comforts and excellent table. Sea 
food in attractive variety. Two minutes’ walk to 
bathing beach. Cool, vine-covered verandas afford 
an extensive view of dunes and ocean. Restricted 
clientele. Moderate rates. Booklet. Ownership Man- 
agement: Mr. and Mrs. Leon E. Hatt. Telephone: 
Wells, Maine 8495. 








THE ARUNDEL 


Kennebunkport, Maine 





Suggesting an old English inn, home-like and 
cheerful, for people of refinement — at moderate 
rates. Restricted clientele. 


MISS ELIZABETH SHANNON 

















HILLCROFT INN 


and 


The Cellar Cocktail Room 


YORK HARBOR, MAINE 
* 





@ Steak 4 ~~ Lobster Dinners — 


Our Specialty. 


@ Room Rates Available on Request. 
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You're Right, We’re Wrong! 
The wedding cake house in the May center 
spread is in Kennebunk and not Kennebec. 
Saccarap should have been Saccarappa in 


| the story by E. M. Barrows. Know why? 


“Avoid alike dressing and undressing” 
on page 39 of May issue should have read 
“avoid alike underdressing and overdress- 


| ing.’ 


Dear Y ANKEE: 


Re: May issue 
If Molly Luce of Belmont, etc., saw those 


| short dresses in the white hoss an’ buggy 


days of auctioning, she has seen more than I 
have. Not in Leyden or Middle Town o’ 
Shelburne of Christian Hill, anyway. I know 


all them places. And nobody in those parts | 


would load hay when the neighbors were 
auctioning. 
Yours, 
E. E. Stanford. 
P. S. O.K. to raise herbs. But, gosh, don’t 


| take em, 


Something for Nothing 

is the little booklet entitled “The Amazing 
Story of Bob White,” by Ida Bailey Allen, 
Good Housekeeping and Pictorial Review food 
expert. It’s about a new door-to-door deliv- 


| ery service of frosted foods ... and if 


you'd like a copy, drop a line to R. C. 
Mudge, Rosedale Road, Watertown, Mass. 


Two New Popular Albums 


are announced this month by RCA Manu- 


facturing Company, namely, fourteen song | 


hits published in 1900, which include such 
old favorites as “Tell Me Pretty Maiden,” 


| “Strike Up the Band,” “Goodbye Dolly 


| Gray,” and so forth, and six popular violin 


classics by Fredric Fradkin, with such mem- 
orable titles as ““LeCygne” (Saint Saens) 
and Valse Bluette (Drigo). 

New Red Seal records are also being of- 
fered in such marvelous albums as Koussi- 
vitsky’s ‘Spring’? (Schumann) and the Si- 


| belius Album by the London Philharmonic. 


RCA Victor also announced prizes of $500 
in records for the best photographs of home 
record libraries—a good clear snapshot 
of a handful of your prized selections, as 
stored for normal use, will serve. They’re 
trying to solve this preblem of record hous- 
ing. Send your picture to Julius Haber, 
Press Division, Camden, New Jersey. 


Softball fans will welcome Softball by 
Arthur T. Noren, the sixteenth of A. S. 
Barnes and Co.’s $1.00 sports library series. 


| One hundred and five pages of technique, 


fundamentals and play, with illustration. 





Whe GREEN HERON INN 
KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 
@ Small, quiet, moderately priced 


@ Specializing in fresh vegetables and 
fruits 


Write for New Booklet and Rates 














CAPE PORPOISE 
GOOSE ROCKS BEACH 


Maine's ideal vacationland 
in a country of wonderful 
beaches and a picturesque 
rock-bound coast. Swimming, 
sailing, fishing . . . rolling golf 
courses... four municipal 
tennis courts . . . two shuffl_- 
boards. 

Every Summer Sport 
SUPERB MODERN HOTELS 
SUMMER COTTAGES TO RENT 
For FREE Booklet, write 
KENNEBUNKPORT 
INFORMATION BUREAU 
BOX 1010 
KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 























WENTWORTH 


Kennebunk Beach, Maine 


A Homelike, comfortable and moderate priced 
hotel, planned for people who are in search of a 
real vacation 


Write for booklet and rates to: 
WarreEN K. Wentworth, Prop 











> Located on beautiful Gooch’s Beach 
» Hotel Modernized Throughout 
> Bath Houses on Our Own Beach 
For Booklet and Rates Apply to 
MRS. ADELAIDE DAY, Manager 
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KENNEBUNK BEACH eS 
L- 


MAINE <—_> 


For a Wonderful Vacation 


Beautiful Sandy Beach — Sporty Golf 
Tennis — Sailing — Deep Sea Fishing 
100 Rooms. Elevator Service 
Complete Sprinkler System 
Delicious Food Selected Clientele 


$35 to $49 weekly, American Plan 
George J. Wentworth, Prop. 
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An Occasion of Significance 


Yankees who visit the Union Station in 
Washington, D. C., will now see a new 
bronze tablet on the wall near the ticket 
office. It was placed there on April 26th last 
to commemorate the services of the Railroad 
War Board of 1917. 

Entitled ““Lest We Forget,” the impressive 
plaque contains relief portraits and the 
names of the five members of the War Board 
and the names of the two ex-officio members. 
There are also reproduced the railroads’ 
resolution which created the body; a refer- 
ence to the effectiveness of the organization, 
and a statement by the war-time Secretary 
of War, Newton D. Baker, lauding the 
achievements of the railroads under the 
Board’s direction. 

This memorial calls to mind a dramatic 
story which begins back on April 6, 1917. 
On that day, the United States declared war 
against Germany. Five days later, the execu- 
tive heads of practically all of the nation’s 
principal railroads met in Washington, and 
created an executive committee of five 
members with full power to run the railroads 
as one vast system. 

Elected to this committee, which soon be- 
came known as the Railroad War Board, 
were Fairfax Harrison, president of the 
Southern Railway, who acted as chairman; 
Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; Howard Elliott, president of the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road; Hale Holden, president of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad, and 
Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the South- 
ern Pacific Lines. Edgar E. Clark, chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and Daniel Willard, chairman of the Ad- 
visory Commission of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense and then, as now, president 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, were 
made ex-officio members 

It was due to this coéperation prevailing 
among the carriers that the railroads under 
the War Board’s administration were able 
to move more than two million troops and 
thousands of tons cf material with the ut- 
most speed and safety — a job that brought 
praise from high ranking army officers, and 
continued with equal facility until Decem- 
ber, 1917, when the United States Govern- 
ment took over the railroads. 

Today the railroads are better prepared 
than ever before to meet any transportation 
situation. Speaking at the recent dedication 
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Pieces Retail Value 
120 Assorted Flash Crackers $.40 
12 8-inch Sparklers 10 
12 2-inch Flash Salutes 10 
5 5-Ball Roman Candles 25 
120 Capt. Kidd Flash Crax 30 
3 2-0z. Sky Rockets 15 
4 Marble Flash Salutes 10 
4 2-Report Aerial Bombs 20 


; $6.00 VALUE — YOURS FOR ONLY $2.99 
Order Now . . . SEND CHECK, CASH, MONEY ORDER — WE WILL SHIP AT ONCE OR ON 
ANY DATE YOU SPECIFY 
SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUE THAT CONTAINS MANY GOOD-VALUE ASSORTMENTS AS 
ABOVE 


WORCESTER FIREWORKS CO., P. O. Box 336, Worcester, ! 


Name 


City State 





| NoRTHEIELD 


An enchanting vacationland 
in the heart of New England. 


Outdoor recreation on our 


250-acre estate . . . indoor 
\Y entertainment . . . serene liv- 
= ing and Traditional New 





England Hospitality. 





You'll enjoy a vacation here! 
A. Gordon Moody, Manager 
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Jack & Jill is just for cats and 
it’s just what cats need. Con- 
tains the vitamins and miner- 
es that = ae glossy and 

eep cats healthy an py. 
Packed by famous 40-Fathom 
Fish, Inc., Boston. Only a 
few cents for a large can. Ask 
your grocer or market. 


JACK & JILL 


CAT FooD 





Here is an old New Engl 
school that has successf 
corrected speech defects for 
over 70 years. 

Write for Free booklet 
Samuel VY. Robbins, Directer 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 
| 419 Boylston St. Boston, Macs. 





ceremony of the new plaque, Assistant 
Secretary of War, Louis Johnson, declared 
that war-time transportation plans “do not 
contemplate the regimenting of the rail- 
. They (the plans) merely seek 
to establish a broader spirit of codperation 


roads. 


and a practical method of meeting a grave 

situation, if it should ever arise 

God grant that it shall not.” 
In the picture shown above is Miss Bar- 


and may 





BUY DIRECT AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


$$ SAVE DOLLARS $$ 


$6.00 Worth of FIREWORKS for $9.99 
Here Is What You Get 


Pieces Retail Value 
50 3-inch Cannon Salutes $.85 
3 Screaming Bombs 10 

6 Snakes 10 

2 Midget Parachutes 30 

3 10-Ball Roman Candles 30 
100 2-inch Cannon Salutes 1.00 
2 Fancy Sky Rockets 20 

9 S-inch Salutes 15 
90 1l-inch Flash Crackers 15 
2 3-Report Aerial Bombs 30 
60 Super Flash Crackers 15 
16 10-inch Sparklers 20 
2 Assorted Night Novelties is 

5 Strings (1 Pkg.) Lady Crax 15 
90 Zebra Flash Crackers 25 
12 Punk os 
732 PIECES RETAIL VALUE $6.00 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
Dwarf Norway Spruce 


A very choice, carefully selected lot. Compact, 
sturdy — a lovely shade of dark green. Spreads 
out evenly; trees never need trimming. Ex- 
cellent as foundation plants, and for rock 
gardens. 


| SPECIAL PRICE 
TO YANKEE READERS | 


$42.50 | 


BOWLES MYRTLE 


Lovely blue flowers add color to any garden. 
Excellent ground cover. 100 plants — enough 
to cover 100 square feet. fistoo—'s ial 
a to Yankee readers. Prices include de- 
ivery anywhere in New England. 


Twelve-year 
| plants only 





Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries offer a complete 
ine of cut flowers, plants, shrubs and trees. 
Landscape planning without obligation. 








LITTLEFIELD - WYMAN NURSERIES 


423 ADAMS STREET NORTH ABINGTON, MASS 








WANTED 
YANKEE — December, 1936 — January, 
1937— August, 1937 — November, 1937 
and August, 1938. 
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bara Baird, eldest granddaughter of Fairfax 
Harrison, unveiling the commemoration 
tablet. With her, left to right, Daniel Willard, 
J. J. Pelley, and Assistant Secretary of War, 
Louis Johnson. 
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Spend Your Vacation 


in the Mountains 
of New England 





So 9-22 Quiet leisure or active sports of 
all kinds, magnificent scenery. 
== g=- Mountain climbing, fishing. 


Safe lake for bathing, boating, 
canoeing, all water sports. 
ood roads, interesting trips. 





Stable of fine Kentucky horses. 
Excellent 18-hole golf course. 
~.  Tenniscourts. Music, dancing. 






At the foothills of Green and 
White Mountains, on U. S. 
Route 5, up Connecticut River. 





wile 
100 modern rooms with baths. 
Moderate rates. Booklet. 


William P. Lyle, Manager 


LAKE MOREY INN 
and Bungalows 
FAIRLEE © VERMONT 


° 




















The 


Stratfield Hotel 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
“The Comfort Center of New England” 
ROOMS from $3.00 
. 


E. G. Ersenman, Manager 





KENT HOUSE 


FIELD POINT ROAD 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
Forty-two minutes from Grand Central. A 
country home away from home. Tasteful 
rooms overlooking the Sound. Fine food and 

beautiful surroundings. 
Epwarp C. Foce 


Tel. Greenwich 500 Cocktail Lounge 








The Old Farmer's Almanac 


Established 1792 
PUBLISHED BY 


YANKEE, INC. 
DUBLIN, N. H. 
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Fuller 


You know where you're going on a Vermont 
town road 


Vermont Mobilized Her Towns 


Back in February, 1937, H. H. Chadwick 
of the Vermont Publicity Service put his 
finger on the spot that hurt when he stated 
that not even native Vermonters — let alone 
out-of-state guests — could travel on Ver- 
mont town roads without getting lost. Con- 
spicuous for their absence were direction 
signs, the placing of which was, unfortu- 
nately, entirely a Town — not State matter. 
‘“‘We know our own roads,” 
cials, “‘so what?” 

Mr. Chadwick showed them what. In a 
two-year campaign he proceeded to mobilize 
the towns to do all together and at once what 
Vermonters and the guests of Vermont had 
long been needing. 

Towns were informed that, if they agreed, 
the State would provide them at cost with 
lettered signs. That was in April, 1937. 
Responding towns were to be known as 
‘Hospitality Towns,” and shortly enormous 


said town offi- 


maps, with these towns shown in large 
rouged circles, were spread about 100 
“rouged” towns by June—more than 


half the towns in the State by the end of 
December. 

The campaign for 1938 was wisely gotten 
under way before the March town meetings. 
and 
the “provinces where one gets lost” a thing 
of the past in Vermont. Town officials have 
been eating their words and liking it. 


The results were all but perfection 


Ep. Notre. — Mr. Chadwick says most of 
the credit on this good work belongs to Mr. 
Taylor and his active Chamber of Com- 


merce. 





The Nation's Oldest Photographer 

and Artist still active in his calling is William 
H. Jackson, aged 97. He began his career as 
an apprentice to photographer Mowry in 





Rutland, Vermont. Then came the Civil 
War. As a member of Company K, 12th 
Vermont, he fought and sketched his way 
through the campaigns. The war over, he 
went West, and it was there that he made his 
mark. As a result of the pictures he took of 
the Yellowstone country, the Federal Gov- 
ernment acquired the lands for a national 
park. Today he is still painting pictures for 
the Oregon Trail Memorial Association. He 
owes his long life to the good old Yankee 
tradition of keeping busy. 





Fourteen-year-old Joseph 

Osterville, Mass., a direct descendant of 

Andrew Crosby, who invented the Cape 
Cod catboat 


Crosby of 


The Story of the Evolution 

of the Crosby-invented Cape Cod catboat is 
one of the outstanding anecdotes of Cape 
Cod lore. 

Water-wise natives on the Cape scoffed at 
old Andrew Crosby back in the early 1800’s 
when he set out to design an entirely new 
type of sailing craft . the mast up in the 
eye, no keel and a single sail. Andrew Crosby 
died before he could fully develop the idea. 
Both he and his wife Tirza were staunch be- 
lievers in spiritualism, and Tirza was a 
medium. After Andrew’s death his sons car- 
ried on. According to the story, Tirza Crosby 
would hold a seance when the boys were 
stymied in their operations of completing the 
catboat, and old Andrew would send word 
from the beyond how their mistakes should 
be corrected. Finally in this fashion, the 
Crosby catboat was completed. It came by 
its name after an old Cape Codder watched 
from the shore during a trial run and ob- 
served, “She comes about quick as a cat!” 


Fletcher Farm 


in Ludlow, Vermont, has a title that runs 
back to 1783 when Jesse Fletcher, a Massa- 


| chusetts lad just mustered out of the Colonial 





army, cleared the land and erected build- 
ings. Since 1933 the old farm has been, 
during the summer months, the site of an 
education project open students and 
professional people outside the State as well 
as within. It has also proved profitable (edu- 
cationally) to the people of the valley. 
Fees are extraordinarily low. Only qualifica- 
tion for admission, a desire to learn. 

The farm offers craft courses and play- 
writing (it has two up-to-date theatres); 
folk dancing and organized play for neigh- 
boring children — and their own puppet 
theatre; open forums and, for teachers and 
choir leaders, a music week; for farm women 
Home Demonstration courses. 


to 
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GENEALOGY 


BY LLOYD K. TOWLE 





Many readers have expressed interest in a 
column of this kind. We are running this as an 
experiment for three months only —to be con- 
tinued only if you want it. So let's hear from you 
if you do. Write c/o YANKEE. 


Kirk Famity Brae 


John H. Kirk 

b. June 1, 1817, d. Jan. 6, 1908 
Sarah E. Kirk 

b. April 24, 1816, d. Feb. 6, 1892 


John P. Kirk 


b. Dec. 3, 1842, d. Dec. 
George P. Kirk 

b. Jan. 2, 1844, d. July 26, 1845 
Georgiannie Kirk 

b. July 4, 1846, d. July 30, 1846 
Welcomb P. Kirk 

b. June 20, 1847, d. Sept. 14, 1847 
Abbie F. Kirk 


15, 1906 


b. Nov. 2, 1848, d. Aug. 22, 1900 
Walter S. Kirk 
b. Nov. 1, 1850, d. Sept. 23, 1921 


Mary E. Kirk 

b. April 10, 1853, d. July 1, 
Charles H. Kirk 

b. Jan. 26, 1855, d. March 22, 1891 
Twin infant 

b. Jan. 26, 1855, d. Jan. 26, 1855 
Henry J. Kirk 

b. Dec. 19, 1857, 


1853 


d. April 15, 1858 


Marriages 


John H. Kirk 


m. Sarah E. Holbrook, July 3, 1841 


John P. Kirk 


m. Elvira F. Clark, Jan. 2, 1869 
Abbie F. Kirk 

m. Joseph F. 
Walter S. Kirk 

m. Henrietta Brann, June 10, 
Charles H. Kirk 

m. Sarah J. Head, July 28, 1877 


Jordan, int. May 16, 1872 


1870 


Queries 

Wanted, inf. rel. to Joseph Tyrrell, wife 
Sarah or Sally, both b. 1795. Came to Mass. 
from Bakersfield, Vt., 1836. 

Wanted, parentage of Samuel B. Raymond, 
b. Oct. or Nov., 1829, Andover, N. 

Wanted, ancestry of Sarah Berry, b. 
1763, Winthrop, Me., 
later of Farmington. 

Parentage of Mary Sweatland, b. 1809, m 
May 29, 1828, Alsbury Luce of Farmington or 
Industry, Me. 

Who was Peter Gilman, Jr., of Exeter, Me., 
whose ch. were Tristram, Sarah, Nabbie, 
Zebulon, Peter, the last bpt. Oct. 5, 1754? 

Parentage of David Young of Woolwich and 
Madison, Me., circa 1780, also wife Rachel 
Grant. 

David Danforth of Arundel, m. Dec. 12, 
1770, Mary Young. She b. 1747, but to whom? 

Ebenezer Danforth, son of David, m. Mary 
Thompson, b. Nov. 13, 1781. Whose child was 
she? 

James McFadden (1701-1754), m 


Aug. 6, 
m. Moses Chandler, 


. Rebecca 


Pierce. What of her parents? 

Wanted, data, Ebenezer J. Carr, b. 1838, 
Derry, N. H. 

Wanted, data, Philemon Page, b. 1790's, 


N. H. or Vt., m. 1817, Freeport, Me. 

Wanted, inf. rel. to Emerson Smith, b. Feb. 
11, 1744, m. (1) Mary Page 1 Mw te David, 
b. 1769, Hollis, N. H., Samuel, b. 1772; m. 
(2) Abigail Ayers, 1775. 

Wanted, inf. rel. to Samuel Hussey of Noble- 
boro, Me., father of Benjamin (b. 1792, re- 
sided Vassalboro, m. Margaret Cross Ist, 
Abigail Merrill 2nd). 


UNCROWDED Fun 
(unl ALL THE FAMILY 


Gather together the vacation ideas of every 
member of the family . . . active and vigor- "mc 
ous or quiet and restful... bundle them 
into one package and label it for Unspoiled 


within your reach. Free book, 
Summer Homes,” 


A COUNTRY HOME of your own is 


»re fun than a yacht”. . . and decidedly 
“Vermont 


by Dorothy Canfield, tells 


Vermont. Here amid scenery and greenery how dise riminating folks are adopting sightly 
unsurpassed in eastern America your typeof farm buildings i in the Green Mountains and 4 
Country Fun or rural rest abounds every- becoming “Country Squires.” Ask for this ; 
where at its uncrowded best. Rugged, ver- book. 


dant hills and mountains, picturesque val- 
leys and villages; crystal lakes and streams, 
splendid roads and inns; sports, food and 
hospitality that turn “transients” into 
REGULARS. For a pre-view of year-round 
Vermont recreation send for free book, 
“Unspoiled Vermont,” illustrated in color. 





Dept. of Conservation and Development 


Vermont Publicity Service 


46 State House, Montpelier, Vermont 


UNSPOILED 


She CRESTWOOD 
At Rutland 


Residential Section Own Private Park 
The Gay Nineties Inn appealing to 
Motorists, Vacationists and ieenteene 
Golf Riding Tennis Lawn Games 
Good Food — Attractive and Comfortable Rooms 
Booklet American and European Plan 
Open Late June to Late October 
In the Green Mountains 


RUTLAND, VERMONT 


Vermont's Vacation Hub 
E. J. Greenwood, Manager 








Attic & 


‘Barn 
SMUGGLERS’ 
NOTCH, VT. 


Guest apariment, 
luxurious furnished 
quarters Attic & 
Barn — Dormitories 
with showers and 

toilets. Forks House 
Cottage — Accommo 
dates six, comforts, bath 


American ‘Plan, 


>, [NDIAN CAVE LODGE 


OTTAGES 


On Beautiful Lake Sunapee 


A delightful family resort ideally situated 

among the pines. Good food prepared by 

excellent cooks. All land and water sports. 
Recreation Hall. 
70 rooms—53 with private bath 

Rates $4—$5.50 day. Selected clientele 

For Illustrated Booklet , write 
M. G. Chase, Manager Box 118 


LAKE SUNAPEE-NEW HAMPSHIRE: 



























Vary Your Vacation... 


this year by taking one of our modern light 
housekeeping cottages on the wooded shores 


of Lake Champlain. Wonderful boating, 
swimming, fishing, sailing children care- 
fully supervised. (Table board close by.) 


Depending on cottage size, 
week, $75 per month, $150 per season mini- 
mum. Excellent dairy, vegetables, etc., deliv- 
ered to door. Management experienced in hotel 
guests requirements. 


-MISSISSQUOI FARM 


Highgate Springs, Vt., on Route U. S.7 


rates are $21 per 











When Touring Central Vermont 
you will find 
Comfort and True Vermont Hospitality 


THE GUEST HOUSE 


7 Main Street Northfield, Vermont 
Tel. Northfield 181-2 Prudence S. Mayo 


THE LITTLE HOUSE 


9 Main Street Northfield, Vermont 
you will find 
Real New England Food, Friendly Atmosphere 
Tel. Northfield 227 Edith J. Hodgdon 


A “Yankee Exchange’’ Combination 








Paine's MAINE FIR 
BALSAM INCENSE 
Everyone appreciates the fresh 
fragrance of Paine’s Maine Fir 
Balsam Incense. Eliminates ob 
noxious household odors 
Special Offer 
Log Cabin Burner (as illustrated) 
only 75c postpaid. Complete 
with 46 cones. Ask for catalog 
Paine Incense Co. 296 Middle St. 








A Real Log Cabin 


Lewiston, Me 
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YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, use this column to state your wants or 

needs. YANKEE assumes no responsibility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 

you've got your job — or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. One six line ad per month allowable. 
Ads in which no change of copy has been made for three months are automatically dropped. 


Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 








YOUNG MAN, 24, married, almost finished extensive 

correspondence course in architecture, now working 

69 hours for $22 weekly for newspaper, prefers to work 

these hours at this wage for architect, contractor, 

manufacturer, or lumber company. Will go anywhere 

and work hard at any job, which includes junior drafting. 
1 


JJ40 


YANKEE COUPLE will welcome guests in their 
century-old home near Mt. Mansfield. Lake and woods 
offer swimming, fishing, and hiking on our own acres, 
but there's golf nearby, if you prefer. We'll provide 
Vermont cooking and comfortable rooms at reasonable 
rates. JJ402 


FASHION MINDED YOUNG LADY would like to 
connect with Woman's an ialty Shop. College and Art 
School training. Live Cambridge, Massachusetts, but 
would be willing to leave town. Suburban shops, within 
commuting distance from Boston by automobile, par- 
ticularly attractive. Might consider small investment. 
JJ403 











TWO SERIOUS YOUNG MEN, with training and 
experience, desire to go to South America and work. 
Anyone having, or knowing of any business connections 
in South America, let us know. Come on Yankees, help 
us. JJ404 

GENTLEMAN: Thirty-seven, four feet, nine inches, 
university graduate, with honors, desires a home or a 
position, reading, letter writing, companion, executive, 
or superintending. Anything, anywhere, with enough 
free time to write short stories. Hope some poor soul, 
who is alone and needs a friend, can use me. Very 
discreet. JJ405 


WE ARE A SMALL ADULT FAMIL Y, li living it in 
Bethel, Connecticut, looking for a good cook and neat 
housekeeper — May to October. House equipped with 
electricity and modern conveniences. For your privacy 
and use a suemee one-room cottage. Wages, $40 per 
month. JJ406 

USEFUL WORK WANTED — Educated man, 30, 
desires work in New England. Based on past experience, 
can work in fields conce rning farm or estate manage- 
ment, contact work and investigations of business 
nature, service work, claim adjusting, building manage- 
ment, boats and marine supplies. JJ407 


TO THE RETIRED BUSINESS MAN: Do you find 
time hanging heavily on your hands? Would you like 
to be affiliated in a dignified and mildly remunerative 
way with a nationally known thirty-year-old organiza- 
tion, to which you could devote as much or as little time 
as you wished? Write for details. JJ408 


COLLEGE MAN wants job on farm for summer. 
Congenial surroundings more important than wage. 
409 























PROPERTY MAINTENANCE SUPERVISOR. Ex- 
perienced building field, institutional maintenance, 
trust company building, inspection. Reliable, economical 
management. Protestant, 41, married, no children. 
Desires connection commercial organization or private 
estate. References. JJ410 

MAN AND WIFE for small country place near Boston. 
Care of grounds and flower garden, no live stock except 
a few dogs. Requirements, total abstainer, fond of 
animals, driver's license. New cottage with modern 
improvements, library, radios, etc., together with board 
iT $30 per month. Give ages and previous employment. 

11 
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MAN FOR LIGHT GENERAL 
place — honest, neat, 
Wages $10 | month, 
ences. JJ412 

WOULD YOU LIKE your manuscript ‘typed ~ by a 
publisher's and agent’s reader and editor? I'll give 
criticism, do and/or suggest revisions, and also tell you 
who might be interested. My rates are ridiculously low, 
but I need the cash. _JJ413 


WORK on country 
handy with tools, milk one cow. 
board and lodging. Send refer- 


WHO NEEDSan inte lligent, dependable Maine woman, 
who can cook, sew, drive a car, type a ire or give 
friendly care to lonely or elderly persons? JJ41 
DAMSEL IN DISTRESS!! Six years of ol 
experience in city have left me wanting a really inter- 
esting position elsewhere in Massachusetts. Love dogs 
and outdoor life. Own car. Good references. ‘Bye now. 
jj4is5 

WANTED: Paying guests, $2 a day, July and August. 
Private log cabin camp. First Connecticut Lake, Pitts- 
burg, ed = ampshire. Good fishing. Use of steel motor 
boat. JJ41 


DE PRESSION WRECKED republican family of old 
American stock. Need home badly. Caretaker job 
welcome — one expert horsewoman with hunters, 
saddle, etc. We're all working, but unhappy at being 
scattered. This is gold mine for someone needing all 
around farm family. JJ417 

SWEDISH LADY wishing to live in Boston the first 
five days of each week, will exchange services as house- 
keeper and seamstress in Harvard professor's family 
of one or two, for advanced lessons in English, beginning 
October first. JJ418 

TWO YOUNG, attractive college graduates will launch 
a unique venture somewhere in New England, ‘‘Children 
parked by the day or hour.’’ French, Spanish, English, 
swimming and music stressed and supervised. Watch 
July classified column for location. Luncheon served. 
Jj419 











FOR THAT MOUNTAIN VACATION: A comfortable 
room in quiet home at Littleton, New Hampshire. For a 
day, week, or month. Breakfast and dinner if desired. 
Jj420 

WORK WANTED in a store city or country. Many 
years experience in bakery business with father, when he 
had own bakery. Any offer will be greatly appreciated. 
JJ42 

PROFIT-MINDED EXECUTIVE, qualified for posi- 
tion of controller or treasurer. Capable of assuming com- 
plete responsibility for general and cost accounting; 
taxes; ce management; budgeting cash and expense; 
and all corporate financial, accounting and insurance 
matters. Resourceful, dependable, Protestant. With 
present manufacturer over ten years. Free to locate 
anywhere. . JJ 422 


IS THERE SINGLE, middle-aged man, who likes farm 
work and Siro appreciate a home and opportunity for 
initiative? JJ42 

WANT TO SWOOP an apartment, a cottage, a beautiful 
building lot or just a bed and good food for what it's 
worth — a goodly reasonable sum for each. Horseback 
riding also to swop on the same basis. Jj424 


FAMILY OF FIVE ADULTS on country place in 
Southwestern Maine, desire services of general house- 
worker, cook, waitress. Wages subject to agreement. 
300d home, work reasonable. JJ425 

















EXPERT IN COMMUNITY beautifying campaigns 
will lecture anywhere on Beautifying Home Grounds, 





How to Clean Up the Community, Our Trees, Tree 
Surgery, Livable Gardens, etc., for reasonable fee. Offer 
good for three months only. Has best references. JJ426 


THE SON OF A YANKEE PROTESTANT (age 30) 
would like to do simple cooking, care of yard, house and 
handy work around summer home. Connecticut pre- 
ferred. Have had two years college and drive car. Work 
slowly, but conscientiously. JMy401 








PARENTS desiring to place their small girls in our 
80-acre country home — less expensive than a summer 
camp — are offered an opportunity under careful super- 
vision of educated women, wisely experienced with 
children. Pine woods, brook and natural swimming 
pool; nature study, handicraft, and other instruction if 
desired. Quiet, healthful surroundings, good food. 
JMy402 

WOULD SOME TEACHER coming to New York for 
study at Columbia University Summer Session like to 
swop her services in exchange for living quarters? Will 
turn over near-by, fully equipped 7-room apartment, 
sleeps 6 to 8, to responsible party who wishes to get a 
congenial group together for coSperative housekeeping. 
Or does some family wish to come and keep open house 
for their sisters and their cousins, whom or reckon 
by the dozens while they visit the Fair? J]My403 


MIDDLEAGED WIDOW would like a place as home- 
maker for a man who appreciates a good home, or as 
oe housekeeper for a woman who doesn’t care 
to live alone. New Hampshire or Massachusetts pre- 
ferred. A good home is essential. J]My404 


COLLEGE HEALTH WORK. Physician to Girls’ 
Camp. A woman physician, experienced in health edu- 
cation, now employed in mid-western college, would like 
to return to her native New England. Boston trained in 
medicine and health education. Psychiatric training. 
Enjoys teaching and young people. Summer camp 
experience. JMy405 


I WONDER WHO? I believe there is a man about 70, 
who still drives his own car, and has some income 
who would enjoy the environment of a beautiful home 
and assist the owner, a widow about that age, to carry 
on the business successfully for both. Integrity and 
culture sought. JMy406 


HIGH GRADE MIMEOGRAPHING furnished at 
reasonable prices, careful editing if necessary. JMy406 
NEW ENGLAND WOMAN desires woman passenger 
to Jacksonville, Florida, to share car expenses of the 
trip. On good advice, hope to go somations during May 
References to be exchanged. J My408 

THERE MUST BE SOMEONE who needs a young 
boy around their -_— . to take care of the grounds and 
do the chores. JMy4 


COLLEGE MAN wants work as farm hand for summer. 
Wage unimportant, but congenial environment is 
JMy410 

WANT TO HELP A REAL YANKEE? We 
someone, who is inherently honest, of middle age; the 
work is very light, no washing, permanent home if 
satisfactory, separate room, board offered, not much 
money, but congenial. JMy411 

GOOD BOOKS DESERVE GOOD BINDINGS. li 
your books are shabby or worn let us rebind them. We 
use only the best in cloth or leather. Music books in our 
special sree ope n flat. Family Bibles carefully 
repaired. JMy4i 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
middle age, Protestant, 






































need 











TEACHER, widow, 
would like to correspond with 
person of similar type; would give light, or part-time 
services, as caretaker of home; homekeeper; companion 
to elderly; child governess. Opportunity and location 
preferable to salary. Exchange references. JMy413 


HORSEWOMAN wants position as riding instructor in 
camp for summer. Enjoys working with children. Ex- 
perienced in caring, showing, jumping, and schooling of 
horses. Have my own horse. Capable of assisting with 
other camp activities. JMy414 
BEDSIDE TEACHE R, 26, experienced in individual- 
ized teaching in Children's Hospital, is interested in a 
position during the summer or next year. Attractive, 
pleasing and adaptable, with excellent references. 
My415 
COUPLE IN MIDDLE FIFTIES would like to take 
over the dining room of a New England Inn. Thoroughly 
capable and responsible. Write details of any proposition 
you have to offer. JMy416 
MAN NEEDS WORK; carpentry; plain cabinet work; 
stair estimating and building; itm ne Sober 
and reliable. Best of references. JMy4 
I WONDER who could use a ined man of 64, who 
can cook and also is a good reader and penman, for the 
summer, or longer. Would expect a fair salary. JMy418 


TEACHER WANTS SUMMER POSITION — Tutor 
or companion to a backward child, a camp position, or 
work of a similar type. Have an M.A. in Speech, have 
taught leathercraft and simple Seeewerns as hobbies, 
trained to give mental tests. JMy419 
TROUBLED WITH NERVES? Do you really want 
better health, a home, some income, and a life associa- 
tion? In exchange what can you give? Write fully. Send 
photograph, please. JMy420 
WANTED: Representative, mature camp counselors 
who can secure boys on commission and bonus basis. 
JMy421 
CAN DO ANYTHING from refinishing antique turni- 
ture to swing drumming. Young married man with car 
and law school training desires to work in Vermont. 
Am working at present. What am I offered? JMy422 
VANKEE CAMP-OWNER will rent to honest-to 
God Yankee family attractive southern New Hampshire 
camp (for summer or longer), in return for mutually 
satisfactory amount of general work around nearby 
summer home. Who will be the first bidder? JMy423 
























































YOUNG ARTIST, excellent training, will paint your 
portrait in oil for week's board, room and $50, or suitable 
arrangement. JMy423 

I WEAVE ON HAND LOOMS for gift shops and need 
new markets. What can I weave for you? JMy425 
WANTED: Woman — competent, healthy, for general 
housework, cooking, Protestant. Small home in subur- 
ban New Jersey town. Professional couple with two 
daughters of school age. Permanent home for right 
party. $25 month. JMy426 

COLLEGE DEGREE FOR $1. — You can be greatest 
pal to Yankee boy who wants to enter college, by con- 
tributing one dollar. He has saved some, is in line for 
scholarships, and will work his way for the rest; but he 
needs a few one-dollar contributions to encourage him to 
start. He will be your pal, for that, forever; your dollar 
stands between him and a college training which he 
deserves. Do NOT send money now, but write: Box 711, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. JMy427 

WHO KNOWS how to make cheese —_— 
Want a job? Communicate with me. JA 

IS THERE ANY PLACE for a young =< graduate 
somewhere in N. E.? Likes old houses and antique furni- 
ture. Would be interested in learning a small business or 
some type of farm specialization as: turkey, sheep, or 
mink raising. Desires something offering future possibili- 
ties. JA402 

A YOUNG COLLEGE MAN of 30, with no particular 
qualifications, wishes a job, other than selling, some- 
where in the N. E. states. Very much in need. JA403 
A YOUNG MAN with some medical training desires 
some occupation in N. E. Prefers out-of-doors work or 
chance to learn small business. JA404 


























WOMAN with complete tea-room equipment and furni- 
ture to partially furnish guest house wants woman or 
couple with house on highway or in moderately small 
town to start business on partnership basis. Prefer New 
England or New York state. JA405 

WHO WANTS reliable caretaker, World War veteran, 
aged 40? Married and an expert carpenter, gardener, 
understands farming. Can furnish best of references as to 
character and type of work done. JA406 

TEACHER of lip reading wishes position as companion 
or housekeeper with a woman who is hard of hearing. 
Summer or permanent. JA407 

FORMER reporter, editor, feature writer on metropoli- 
tan and country papers available. He built up several 
run-down sheets. Moderate salary. Will go anywhere. 
Single, 45. JA408 

FOR REPAIRS plus $3 monthly, I'll rent my unfur- 
nished three-room camp near fire wood, three miles to 
college town in Southern Maine. Good drainage, excel- 
lent spring, fireplace, southern expanse. JA409 
YOUNG MAN, 21, college-trained (Brown 1939), 
wants job with a future. Some personnel and sales pro- 
motion experience. Owns car, free to travel. Would learn 
business. Living wage a necessity. JA410 

A TRULY thoughtful gift, for Mother’ s and Father's 
Day, or any anniversaries, is 8 year's subscription to 
their favorite magazine! This Yankee Mother of Five 
would appreciate any order. May I have yours? JA411 














I WANT a seacoast Yankee between 40 and 50 years old, 
of sound health, good disposition, good cook, good 
**New England neat’’ housekeeper. No laundry done on 
place save occasional fine silks, etc. House steam-heated, 
oil burner, electric-equipped throughout. Am located 25 
miles from Albany, N. Y., on estate sitting near main 
highway. Wife away all day. I am wholesale turkey and 
capon raiser and broker. Our ages are 40. I will furnish 
sitting room, bedroom, bath, plus food, plus $30 per 
month to start, $40 if satisfactory. Send snapshot and a 
letter from your physician, certifying ae things, to 
wit: health, disposition, character. JA41 


COME into the hills of unspoiled Toman 
skiing, study, writing, or rest. 
home on village street. 
Chelsea, Vt. . JA41; 3 
YANKEES, ATTENTION: Yankee mother wishes her 
18-year-old daughter to do something useful for the 
summer. Tall, attractive, healthy, good disposition, cul- 
tured, and very capable around a home. A nice penman, 
can type and keep records neatly. Sings, plays the piano, 
and is attending dramatic school. Swims, plays tennis, 
rides. Has attended camp two years. Would be useful as 
Junior Counselor in dramatics or recreation at camp, as 
companion for children at the seashore, or tutoring, tea- 
room or inn waitress or assistant in office. She is free 
from May 15th to October Ist. Any offers? Very best of 
references. JA414 
LET A YANKEE DOIT! I will! type your manusc ripts, 
whatever kind, on the best Yankee-made paper, include 
excellent white carbon copy, and get the work back to 
you with Yankee speed. I charge 25-45 cents per thou- 
sand words for ‘sc ripts that are a joy to read.’ JA41 5 


I WANT boarders, after r June 20th, as long as they care 
to stay. Good clean beds, screened piazza, bath, nice 
view, near a rocky beach on Bluehill Bay, Maine. Coun- 
try food, home-raised milk, eggs, vegetables, etc., also 
fresh clams, lobsters and fish. y to $15 per week. On 
state highway, Route 175. JA41 


I TYPE MANUSCRIPTS to meet editorial require- 
ments. Thirty-five auate per 1,000 words. Minor correc- 
tions included. JA41 


1AM THE MOTHER of four children and am anxious 
to earn. Am A-1 darner and mender. Send your stock- 
ings to me. I will furnish materials and do work for 35¢ 
an hour, and return i. O.D. Recommendations fur- 
nished if desired. J]M40 





Ideal for 
Comfortable century-old 
Best of food. Rates reasonable. 

















WANTED: For a few OES a handy man who can 
paint and tend garden and yard. Must be honest and 
temperate, willing and able to do good work. If there is 
such a man who would be willing to exchange work for 

rd, room, and a small weekly wage, I would be glad 
to hear from him. JM402 
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DISCOVER THE CHARM OF OLD SOUTH COUNTY 


 gasmag Colonial inn; awninged terraces; shady trees and 
rose gardens; superbly cooked New England sea food 
and garden produce; ten minutes from ocean beaches, five 
from the New Haven R. R. main line. Beach Cabajias; 


Saddle Horses; Elevator. 


HUDEUOAAUEODGAOEOADOOOAUEOOEOD OOO EEUOAAEAOEOD OAD EEO EEUU EAU EAU EAA ENA 


HOTEL BREAKERS 


Narragansett Pier 
RHODE ISLAND 


Directly on ocean front, Hotel Breakers is 
a logical place for people seeking good 
food and pleasant surroundings for their 
summer outing. All Summer sports. Spe- 
cial shore dinner Sundays and holidays. 
Elevator service. 


Booklet and rates ipply to 


C. W. WATTS, Proprietor 


SHUUEUUVEVEUUOEAAUEUANEU AAT AUEUEUEAOAEUTOOTUDE ET EA ETAT 


Poetry 


To capture a quality not of the moment, 
is to touch great art. George Abbe, in his 
book of poems and polyphonic prose, Wait 
for These Things (Henry Holt and Co., 83 
pp., $2.50), emotionally, come near 
this. The title poem shows a deep sensitive- 
ness to the influence of nature on a restless 
spirit; the “Minister” is hard to forget, and 
the “Fable,” like all good fables, holds more 
truth than do the statistics about our para- 
lyzed villages. All of which goes to prove, 
for Abbe spent his boyhood in Dublin, that a 
prophet is not entirely without honor in his 
home town! 


has, 


VERSATILE YANKEE bachelor. Protestant. 36 years 
old. Energetic. Tenor soloist. Interested in music, elo- 
cution, and floriculture. Three years as sales clerk in 
dept. store; 12 years as office clerk in large manufac 
turing concern. C wid y Fine with young people. 
What do you need? JM 


JEWISH YOUTH from city would like a job, beginning 
around April, on a farm, or at any outdoor work. If you're 
interested, could tell you more about himself. J]M406 


AN UNU SU AL REQU EST from a small fishing town 
in Maryland with regard to a music class formed origi- 
nally by WPA. Funds from same having been discon- 
tinued, this class is most anxious to get its instructor 
back so they can continue their studies. Their plan is to 
get 200 honorary members at $15 each. If this doesn't 
seem sound to you, your advice will be appreciated 
JM407 

PROTESTANT-CHRISTIAN, Scottish-American 
young man: loyal, alert, with college training and scien- 
tific experience, will pay 5 per cent of salary for a year to 
anyone whose offer of a position is accepted. JM409 
SELF-STARTING YANKEE (30) with these assets: 
education, ideas, experience in sales correspondence, 
selling, with M.D., no fear of hard work, knowledge and 
love of books and good writing, wants job in N. E. 
A secondary to opportunity and location. 

















HORSEMAN DESIRES year-round position, either at 
breeding farm or at private stable or estate, having had 
experience at both with saddle, driving, and draft horses. 
Have handled and cared for stallions, brood mares and 
foals. Schooled three gaited saddle horses and trained 
colts. Understand farm work. Farm-reared. Single, sober, 
trustworthy. References. JM413 


Booklet on Request 


KINGSTON INN and Cottages 
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KINGSTON 
RHODE 


VILLAGE 
ISLAND 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS 
for a night? 
LINGER AWHILE AT... 


The Greenwich Inn 


East Greenwich, R. I. 


On Scenic U. S. Route No. 1. Convenient 


stopping place for World's Fair visitors. 


Historically located. Near theatre and good 


shopping center. 


$1.50 up Single 2.50 up Double 
Real Yankee Food Served in our Coffee Shop 


Kenneta G. Avven, Proprietor 


Groen Inn 


Narragansett Pier 
RHODE ISLAND 
On the Ocean Front 


American Plan from $6 Day, Cocktail Bar 











Selected clientele. Ideal for families 


New York Office, Phone MUrray Hill 2-8322 
JAMES C. MULDOWNEY 


Owner -Manager 








BREAKWATER HOTEL (Cape Cod) 
WOODS HOLE, MASS. 
A conservative summer hotel, overlooking beautiful 
Woods Hole Harbor, coolest location on Cape Cod 
Beach. Warm bathing. Sailing, fishing, tennis, golf 
Wood and shore drives 
$5.00 to $8.00 a day 
Write for Booklet 
TERMINAL 


American Plan 
R. P. Baker, Manager 
FOR NANTUCKET 








Wilderness Walking VACATIONS 


in Adirondacks and Great Smokies without 

it. it. Comfortable sporting camps for overnights and 
—— ty daily — vy _— —— bo 

pores eeiaet 40 10 cents. cehon NG fairs BURE BUREAU, 

Hohokus, N. 4. 


abi 
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WOOD ART GALLERY 
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Real Estate 


Real Estate 





FOR SALE — Picturesque summer property, seven 
acres on shore Moosehead Lake, Greenville, Maine, 
comprising main camp; help’s cabin; boat, ice and pump 
houses; flower and vegetable gardens. Everything com- 
plete. Also another property: Well built artistic log 
cabin high above lake on main road. Extensive view. 
Improvements for every comfort all year. Ideal for 
artist. Both properties A-1 condition. Real bargains. 
Box RE 37, YANKEE, 626 Park Square Bldg., Boston, 
Mass. 


FOR SALE: 100 acre farm, located in Northern Ver- 
mont on Route 5 to Canada, between two thriving 
villages. Good buildings, gravel pit which takes care of 
taxes and insurance. Other income derived from gasoline 
filling station. One mile from golf course and fine loca- 
tion for over-night cabins. Wonderful home for summer 
or year round farming. Reason for selling, too many 
other interests. Reasonably priced. Address Box 84, 
Cabot, Vermont. 


FOR SALE: Glen Gables on exclusive Odiorne Point, 
Rye, New Hampshire. 4 miles from Portsmouth. Large 
living room, 2 fireplaces, 8 bedrooms, open screened and 
glassed porches. Electricity, artesian well. Ocean on 
three sides. Suitable for home or Guest House. A Bargain 
— furnished or unfurnished. Write owner: F. M. Borts- 
FORD, Box 266, Wallingford, Connecticut or J. A. NEAL, 
South Berwick, Maine, R. D. No. 1, Phone 3405. 








For sale AT LESS THAN A THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
furnished or unfurnished, our comfortable home in a 
pleasant Maine town on Penobscot Bay. Seven sunny 
rooms with all modern conveniences. Beautiful view 
and lovely garden. Nearly an acre of land. Small log 
cabin on property. Ideal summer or year-round home. 
— RE 38, YANKEE, 626 Park Square Blidg., Boston, 
Mass. 


FOR SALE: Milk route and Dairy Bar restaurant 
seating eighty people at tables, ten at counter. All 
modern equipment. We make our own twenty-four 
flavors ice cream. Located in Vermont on Route 2, 
between beautiful Lake Champlain and White Moun- 
tains. Reason for selling, poor health. Address Box 84, 
Cabot, Vermont 


FOR SALE Home built in 1796, Georgian archi- 
tecture. Good workmanship and beauty in all details, 
fireplaces with carved mantels, Christian Cross doors. 
Kitchen with brick Dutch oven. All modern conven- 
iences. Six miles from Lake Champlain. Address: 
GENERAL STRONG House, Vergennes, Vermont. 


NEW ENGLAND VILLAGE year-round home, on 
State Highway, 120 years old, charmingly restored, 
12 rooms, 2 modern baths, furnace, electricity, excellent 
location for tea room, about 90 acres. Price $8200, terms. 
Box RE 35, YANKEE, 626 Park Square Building, Boston, 
Mass. 

FOR SALE — Summer cottage, Hebron, New Hamp- 
shire, Newfound Lake west shore, electric pump and 
iights, pump house. Guest house, 5 rooms, 2-car garage, 
running spring, state road, open in winter. 1 mile 
Hebron, 5 miles Bristol. Excellent views. Box 47, 
Lynnfield Center, Massachusetts. 
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FURNISHED COTTAGE, in beautiful Oxford County, 
in the 100% Yankee town of Andover, Maine. Superb 
view of Sawyer and Dunn's notch. Near bathing and 
fishing. Quiet and restful. Thirty dollars, month. Write 
for complete description. Leon P. Spinney, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Town Building, Brunswick, Maine. 


WANTED TO RENT reasonably priced small cottage, 
August 12 to September 9, located on lake in Maine or 
New Hampshire. Must be in region exempt from hay 
fever. FREDERICK P. ROGERS. 193 Stowe Street, James- 
town, New York. 


FOR SALE Farm, 8 acres, 2 wells, electric pump & 
lights, 9 rooms, apple trees, 1000 feet lake front, Lake 
Wicwas. Barn, sheds, state road, open in winter, 7 miles 
Laconia, 4 miles Meredith, New Hampshire. Beautiful 
view. Box 47, Lynnfield Center, Massachusetts. 


CAPE COD. De Luxe Beach Cottages on Popponesset 
Beach. Fireplaces, private bathroom each suite. Tennis 
courts, bathhouse, private beach. Restricted clientele. 
Folder on request. Box 85, Falmouth, Massachusetts. 


HAVE A SMALL CAMP on small lake in New Hamp- 
shire. Swimming, fishing, boating. Electricity available. 
Price reasonable if taken before season starts. EMMA 
ROWELL, North Newport, New Hampshire 





FURNISHED SUMMER CAMP FOR RENT, Se- 
cluded. Fireplace. Bathing. Monadnock Region. Mail, 
grocery, ice, milk delivery. Reasonable rate for long 
season. ALMUS RUSSELL, Mason, New Hampshire. 


FOR SALE: Seven acres near lake front, of one of 
America’s foremost painters, two buildings, nearby 
tennis and swimming club. Write YANKEE, Box MBB, 
Dublin, New Hampshire. 


FOR SALE 


Large house on ocean front in Nahant, 
Massachusetts. Suitable for family or guests. Price 
$3500. Mrs. W. B. Hirton, 27 Great Woods Road, 
Lynn, Massachusetts 


FOR SALE two hundred year old Cape Cod Cot- 
tage. Old fireplaces and panelling. Twenty miles from 
Boston. No improvements. Write THompson, 6 Park 
Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE To settle an estate, ‘‘ Riverside Farm,” 
situated 12 miles from Portland, Maine, on Route 1. 
F. S. MitTcHe.t., Freeport, Maine. 


FARM FOR SALE At a bargain, with or without 
stock. Call for particulars. WALTER H. EED, SR., 
Lancaster, New Hampshire 


WOODSTOCK, VERMONT Farms. summer homes 
estates. Large selection. Ross H. LOWELL. 








Where to Stay 





THE HITCHING POST. In the shadow of Mt. 
Mansfield. Swimming, fishing, hiking. Comfortable 
rooms. Home cooking. Moderate rates. Mrs. RALPH 
Post, Waterbury Center, Vermont. 

In the very heart of the WHITE MOUNTAINS a 
home is open to summer guests, either by the day or 
week. Comfortable beds. Good food. Reasonable rates. 
Mrs. L. Lynn Cut er, Berlin, New Hampshire. 





COME TO attractive private guest house in DUX- 
BURY for your summer holiday. Both single and dou- 
ble rooms with board available at moderate rates. 
Address Box C, South Duxbury, Massachusetts 

IVY LAWN Rooms with and without bath. Quiet 
location. Breakfast if desired. Mrs. WesLey Forpyce, 
Nantucket, Massachusetts 








NORWICH, VERMONT One mile from Hanover, 
New Hampshire and Dartmouth College, rooms to rent. 
SARAH HAZEN. 





BEMIS CAMPS for a vacation in the White Mountains. 
See page 11. 





GREEN SHADOWS 
Hamburg, Conn. A delightful place for a vacation. 
Open all year. Excellent food. 





SMALL NEW ENGLAND HOME: View of Lake from 
sun porch. Logs on the fire evenings. Guests by day 
or week. New England cooking. Rates and photos on 
request. Emma GRovER Girrorp, Athol, Massachusetts. 


ATTENTION DOCTORS, GUARDIANS: Private 
retreat will care for mild mental cases. Cepar Lopce, 
Monkton, Vermont. 








Garden Supplies 





250 MASTODON EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY 
plants will supply berries all Summer and Fall first 
year set, for family of five. Price $2.25 Postpaid. Soutu 
MICHIGAN Nursery (Dept. A), New Buffalo, Michigan. 





BLUEBERRIES: Cultivated varieties for your home 
garden — we specialize in quality plants. All sizes, 
growers’ prices. Free folder. Houston Orcnarps, K-12, 
Hanover, Massachusetts 





NATIVE Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Evergreens, Wild 
Flowers. Catalogue sent on request. THREE LAURELS, 
Marshall, North Carolina. 





FERNGLEN GARDENS Choice perennials and 
Rock Garden plants. Three plants, any one variety, 
$.50. Visitors welcome Saturdays and Sundays. MABEL 
E. Turner, P.O. Box 230, Antrim, New Hampshire. 
HYBRID DAYLILIES Anna Betscher, George 
Yeld, Golden Dream, Hyperion, Iris Perry, Mikado, 
Ophir, Radiant, Winsome, each 50¢. Calypso, Dr 
Regel, Gem, Gypsy, Imperator, Margaret Perry, each 
25¢. Postage paid on orders of $2.00. Fisuer FLowers, 
Germantown, Tennessee. 





all different, labeled, postpaid, $1.00. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Westex Cactus GARDENS, Box 624, Cisco, 
Texas. 


4 COMPLETE WINDOW SET 2 crystal plate 
glass shelves, 16 and 20 inches long and hardware 
instantly attached to any window. Shipped anywhere 
$1.00. GarpeN City FLora Propucts, Dept. Y, New- 
tonville, Massachusetts 





Antiques 





WANTED — A STAGE COACH. Send your address 
and I will send you a picture of my coach. If you have 
the mate to mine, we can dicker a bit. Lester ROBERTS, 
Curtis Hotel, Lenox, Massachusetts. 


OLD AMERICAN BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
wanted. Autographs. Old Letters. Journals. Diaries. 
Single and quantities. Write for Want List. AMERICAN 
AuTOGRAPH SHop, Merion Station, Pennsylvania. 


MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS of Antique Furni- 
ture and Historic Pieces for the Collector. Perkins 
Srupto, 33 Eddy Street, Providence, Rhode Island 
Opposite Providence Biltmore. 


HAVE YOU A CHAIR used in home of Louisa M. Al- 
cott, Paul Revere, Nathaniel Hawthorne or any other 
famous early American character? Will pay well for such 
a chair or for permission to reproduce it. Box LMA, 
YANKEE, 626 Park Square Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


INDIAN relics, minerals, antiques, books, coins, minia- 
tures, fossils. Catalog 5¢. June's ANTIQUES, North- 
branch, Kansas. 


OLD CLOCKS, GLASS, ANTIQUES at MacomBer 
Ciock Hospitat, Ashland, Massachusetts. 

















Crafts and Hobbies 





SUNNY KNOLL HANDICRAFT SHOP, Brooklyn, 
Connecticut. Hand-decorated trays, Hitchcock chairs, 
hand-woven articles, knitted and crocheted articles, 
braided rugs, quilts, hand wrought pewter. Also pot- 
tery, linen, woolens, gifts from Europe and Asia. Just 
off Route 6, between Brooklyn and Danielson. 
AMERICA’S finest kayaks. Outboards. Weldwood 
ready-cut kits. Light weight. Water tight compart- 
ments. Catalog. Cre-Crart Boats, Dept. K, Millburn, 
New Jersey. 








FOTOFANS! Let us enlarge your pet negative for a 
dime; get acquainted with a complete fotoservice. 
FoToriEND SANDFORD, 312 Kennard Building, Man- 
chester, New Hampshire. 





BLUEPRINTS of original designs of bird houses, gar- 
den items, novelties, etc. Send 10¢ for illustrated price 
list. HaGer Desicn Crart, 201 Brown Building, 
Rockford, Illinois. 


KILN dried walnut, mahogany, cherry, maple lumber. 
Fancy plywoods built to your specifications. Send stamp 
for descriptive circular. MAIER AND GENUNG, 1117 Elm 
Street, New Albany, Indiana. 


LATHES, drill presses, table saws, paint sprayers, etc. 
Write for bargain folder. GARDNER ELECTRICAL SUPPLY 
Co., Dept. Y, 658 Clinton Street, Defiance, Ohio. 


LOW prices on glue, sandpaper, dowels, hinges, etc. 
Free circular. CraFt Supply Company, Urbana, Ohio 


INEXPENSIVE 6 x 9 printing press. Details free. 
Nove tty Sop, Downsville, Louisiana 

INFORMATION AND DATA wanted pertaining to 
small job printing shops of the 1800 Period. Wish to 
purchase small amount of equipment used in such a 
shop. Give complete details. Ernest W. HA.t, Stur- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 





Stationery and Bookplates 


PERSONAL STATIONERY, 225 sheets, 125 en- 
velopes, $1.00; 1000 634 Envelopes, $3.00, 1000 Busi- 
ness Cards, $2.00. Samples. Exce.sion Press, Shel- 
burne, Vermont. 





$1.00 PERSONAL STATIONERY Ladies, 300 
sheets, 100 heavy envelopes; gentlemen, 75 sheets, 75 
heavy envelopes. Printed rich blue ink. Postpaid 
Honesty Press, Putney, Vermont. 
BOOKPLATES! Samples 10 cents. Heraldic, P. O. 
Drawer 59, Calumet City, Illinois. 


50 SHEETS, 25 ENVELOPES printed, 30¢ postpaid 
IDEAL Press, North Anson, Maine. 


100 ENVELOPES printed 2 colors 75¢. Press, B-232, 
Rochester, New York 


PERSONAL BOOKPLATE Drawings to order 
Humiston BooxpLates, Popham Beach, Maine 





Stamps 





OPPORTUNITY IS KNOCKING! Stamp collectors 
take notice! Join the stamp swappers club. Have your 
pick of 10,000 stamps. Enclose 3¢ stamp for particulars. 
Casmirk HARRIMAN, Crawford House, Crawford Notch, 
New Hampshire. 


STAMPS! Send one dollar for four dollars catalogue 
value in stamps. Name country preferred. WILLIAMS 
AND THoms, 272 Edgehill Road, New Haven, Conn. 


STAMPS on approval to responsible persons. 20,000 
to choose from. Enclose references. C FARLEY, 
Concord, Route 2, Massachusetts. 


STAMPS: 72 DIFFERENT U. S. 10¢. Atpum Serv- 
ICE, Route 57-7, Sioux City, lowa. 





Miscellaneous 





“THE LOLLIPOP LADY" offers clear hard candy 
animals and toys on sticks. 16 different designs — ele- 
phant, camel, fish, engine, boat, etc. in many flavors and 
attractive colors. 1 dozen 60¢, 2 dozen $1.00; also Jersey 
cream caramels 85¢ pound postpaid. CAROLINE ABBEY, 
20 Theresa Avenue, Medford, Massachusetts. 


COATS OF ARMS AND FAMILY CRESTS expertly 
and faithfully reproduced in black-and-white, water 
colors or oils. Ready for framing. Over thirty years 
experience in Heraldic art. Fee $10 and up. Send com- 
plete data for guidance in estimating. Address Law- 
RENCE B. Rossins, Harwich, Massachusetts. 
“PERFECT” French Dressing . .. made with only the 
finest quality OLIVE OIL. Ask your favorite grocer 
or buy direct from THE “PERFECT” FRENCH 
DRESSING, 60 East Street, Wrentham, Mass. 40¢ 
postpaid. 


| | eee BUSINESS- 
MEN AND WOMEN always feel 
that it is very important to 
stay at the right hotel when 
away from home. If you are 
so minded, why not believe 
us when that in 


we say 


Boston it is the 
COPLEY-PLAZA 
Just chance it once and we 
feel sure that you will not be 


disappointed — our hotel is 








beautifully located in Copley 
Square flanked by the fa- 
mous Trinity Church and 
Public Library. Best shops, 
business district, theatres and 
social Boston 


are near at 


hand. 


Rates Reasonable 
Rooms from $4.00 


Illustrated folder on request 
The COPLEY-PLAZA 
Boston 


Anruur L. Race, Managing Director 











Miscellaneous 


Miscellaneous 





5 PAIRS LADIES’ Mercerized lisle stockings, $1.00 
postpaid. First quality. Sizes 8 to 10 STATLER 
TEXTILE, Lowell, Mass 


LATEST SHUFFLEBOARD EQUIPMENT. Noise- 
less rubber-bound disks — best indoor — $8 a set. Cues 
$1 to $5, table shuffleboard (folds) 12 x 3 feet, $25. Send 
10¢ for catalog and plan of court. Sets $5.00 to $25.00 
Daytona Beacu Suurr_esoarp Co., Philmont, N. Y. 
WELL — WELL — WELL, it's an old, old story but 
youll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. | dig ‘em 
highest references. Burton A. WILLARD, Dublin, N. H 


12 MEN'S WHITE HANDKERCHIEFPS, 12 ladies 
fine fancy handkerchiefs. Both $1.00 postpaid. STATLER 
TextiLe, Lowell, Mass 


YANKEE GIRL, prep-school graduate, wishes work 
tearoom, camp, or resort. Assist directing athletics, 
including riding. JEAN McKay, 466 Park Road, West 
Hartford, Connecticut 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED TURKISH TOWELS 
Slight factory damage. Bundle assorted sizes, $1 pre- 
paid. Money back if not satisfied. Emery’s Mitt Enp 
Supp.y Company, Fairfield, Maine. 


NETTED CANOPIES FOR HIGH-POST 
also coverlets. Authentic reproductions 
Cocuraneé Smitu, Deerfield, Massachusetts 


BEDS, 
GERTRUDE 


16 DUPLICATE BRIDGE BOARDS, $1.35. Dupti- 
CATE Boarp Company, Syracuse, New York. 


Over 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulletin. Published 
five years. Sample copy 10¢. Ads 5¢ a word. TRADERS 
EXCHANGE, 234 W. Lake Street, Chicago, III 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPE 
Established 1889. ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE 
East 13th Street, New York. 


CIALISTS 
cRVICE, 56 






HUDSON BAY BLANKETS, complete camping, 
hunting, outdoor equipment. Catalog free. Howe Fur 
Company, Box Y, Coopers Mills, Maine. 


SPECIAL — Pure Maple Butternut Fudge, 2 Ibe., 
$1.20; plain, $1.00. Fancy Syrup, $2.40 gal., ? for $4.50. 
Prepaid. Duviey Leavitt, South Royalton, Vermont. 


24 BOXES FIRST QUALITY fine facial tissue 200 
sheets to box. $2.00 postpaid. Statier Textice, 
Lowell, Mass 


ADULT BEGINNERS’ PIANO Course $1.00. L. T 
Moses, 315 West 86th Street, New York 


BOOKHANDLING SEMINARS. Expert training in 
Bookselling, Collecting of Rare Books, Prints and Auto- 
graphs; assembling and care of Private Libraries 
KATHARINE Lorp, Nantucket Island, Massachusetts 


GEORGE L. THOMPSON GENEALOGIST. Spe- 
cialist on Old Yankee Families. Five-forty North Main, 
Randolph, Massachusetts 


50 ROLLS PAPER TOWELS, mill ends, $1.50 case 
F.O.B. Lowell. StatLer Textice, Lowell, Mass 

A COMPLETE WINDOW SET 2 crystal plate 
glass shelves, 16 and 20 inches long and hardware 
instantly attached to any window. Shipped anywhere 
$1.00. Garpen City FLora Propucts, Dept. Z, New- 
tonville, Massachusetts 


YOU ALONE must solve your problem, but we can 
help by removing Opinion from your uncertainty and 
adding to the Facts at your command. Information, 
Inc. Confidential Research for the Facts You Seek 
1387 Main Street, Springfield, Massachusetts 

MILL-END TOILET-TISSUE 100 rolls to case 
$1.50 F.O.B. Lowell. StatLer Textice, Lowell, Mass. 





Business 





TWIN YANKEE'S 
2 Tasty Vermont Cheeses 
Snappy “Old Skipper’ Sage Cheese 
In cheerful green pottery bowls. The pair shipped to 
any N. E. point $1.00. Send for my Maple Cured Cob 
Smoked Ham circular. My Maple Products are best! 
“Everything that's Vermont" 
L. H. HARRINGTON 
Richmond, Vermont 
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U. S. Route 2 





The MONADNOCK REGION | 

In Southern NEW HAMPSHIRE | 
New England's most alluring and enchanting vacation- | 
land invites you to enjoy its shaggy mountains, sparkling 
lakes, sports and cordial hospitality. 


| 
For free 96-Page Illus- 
trated Booklet and Map | 
write 
MONADNOCK 
REGION 
ASSOCIATION 
Edward Ellingwood, 
Executive Secretary 
PETERBOROUGH 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Vacation Contentment 
at the Foot of Monadnock 
Mountain 


OUTDOOR SPORTS 
INDOOR COMFORT 
DELICIOUS MEALS 


Write for Booklet 


G. Y. Ausrermann, Mgr. 


—HIGHLAND HOUSE— 
A__Charmin. Vacation Home. Many 
SPORTS — $12 to $20 weekly. 
COLONIAL MANSION 


Colonial charm, modern comforts. Private 
baths. $18 to $25 weekly. 
All rates include meals. Tasty New Eng- 
land Cooking. Folder. Restricted. 
Mrs. E. E. Thompson, Durham, N. H. 
Both located on Lamprey River. 














F ne TREE SERVICE —, 
TREE SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN A DECADE 


BARBER TREE SERVICE 


Peterborough, N. H. Telephone 346-21 








MONADNOCK REGION, N. H. 


Brick End Colonial Village house, eight fireplaces, 
Dutch oven, many quaint features. Electricity. Ell 
and barn attached. 100 acres. Price only $8750.00. 
Other desirable listings. 

EDGAR L. GILLETT 


East Jaffrey 
New Hampshire 


89 Broad St. 
Boston, Mass. 


The World’s First 


down river canoe race was held on April 
28th last, on New Hampshire’s Skouhegan 
River, between Greenville and Wilton. 
Under conditions which resembled, on ac- 
count of low water, more a hop, skip, and 


jump tournament than a white water river 


race, the team of Borden and Sheldon came 
off with the honors of finishing first over a 
three-mile course in nearly as many (3) 
hours. Helmsman Sam Wakeman is shown 
in the above photograph endeavoring to 
salvage his end of the canoe, while partner 
No. 6, with a magnifying glass you’ll recog- 
nize a Hochebirge 


yellow ski number, 


manoeuvers his. Devotee Royal Little of 


Providence, R. I., came off with honors in 
the kayak class, scooting down river so fast 
the Yankee cameraman got him going down 
and coming back as well — all in one pic- 
ture. (Look below his right elbow.) All 
kidding aside, though, contestants and ob- 
servers enjoyed the day and if history does 
decree a racing history for this sport that 
many of its devotees have already proved for 
skiing, this day and this brief report may 
well be of significance. 














LANE’S Genuine 
OLD FASHIONED 
WOODEN BUCKETS 
Quaint — Useful — 
Typically Yankee! 

C. L. LANE CO. 
East Swanzey, N. H. 























WE HAVE LUMBER 


ALL KINDS GOOD GRADES 


Hardwood, including basswood and white ash; spruce 

and hemlock (boards and dimension); also pine 

(round -edge and square and fine dimension). Reasona 

ble Prices. Sales for Cash. For details, write: Overlook 

spesoctates, Windy Row, Peterborough, N. H. 
el. ° 
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PETERBOROUGH 
N. H. 


Junction US 202-101 


DELICIOUS 
FOOD 


Reasonable Rates 


Mr. and Mrs. Matthew P. Cavanaugh 


Ownership-Management 


TART$ 


— MINUTE 
You RECEIVE 
THIS BOOKLET 


aches, OF 
sky-blue 


cottage OF 


offers sea and be 


mountains and 


lakes—a modest 
a suite in an elegantly ap- 
pointed hotel—and this wetad 
pshire Vacation 


Ham 
New Ha sii i 


i 1 

Book will help 
your plans! Mail the cou- 
on below for your free 


copy of this book: 





State Planning and Development Commission 
141 Capitol Street, Concord, N. H. 


YES! I'd like a copy of the pictorial 
1940 Troubadour Yearbook. 








FOR SAL On the western slope 

of Pack Monadnock 
Mountain is a delightful old house to welcome you, 
with its four fireplaces, wainscotting, wide floor 
boards, etc. 1a8 01 ished room upstairs, and 
four downstairs, plus a dining room, kitchen, and 
wood shed in ell. There is also a barn. There are 
screens in the windows, a good roof over your head, 
plenty of wood for your fires, and two wells with 
delicious spring water. 

You would have all the advantages of being only 
six miles from Peterborough, and about seventy 
from Boston, in one of the choicest localities, beau- 
tifully secluded, and yet easily accessible to main 
highway. 

Sixteen acres of land, with the Wapack Ski Trail 
almost at your backdoor. $3900. 


For further information please write P. O. Box 10, 
Wayland, Massachusetts, or telephone Wayland 180. 
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For Sale — 
BEAUTIFUL COLONIAL HOME 


Built 1799, with eight fireplaces. The summer home 
you've wanted; recreation possibilities in commodi- 
ous Carriage house and barn; 100 acres of pasture and 
woodlot. Situated on black road, small village in New 
Hampshire, Monadnock region, fifty miles from 
Boston. In fine condition; priced for immediate sale. 


Write OWNERS, 18984 Oak Drive, Detroit, Mich. 











